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CORONAVIRUS OUTBREAK 


US applications 
for jobless aid 
near 10 million 
in 2-week span 

By Christopher Rugaber 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — More than 
6.6 million Americans applied for 
unemployment benefits last week 
— doubling a record set just one 
week earlier — a sign that layoffs 
are accelerating in the midst of 
the coronavirus. 

The stunning report Thurs¬ 
day from the Labor Department 
showed mounting job cuts against 
the backdrop of economies in the 
U.S. and abroad that have almost 
certainly sunk into a severe re¬ 
cession as businesses close across 
the world. 

Applications for unemployment 
benefits generally reflect the 
pace of layoffs. Combined with 
last week’s report that 3.3 million 
people sought unemployment aid 
two weeks ago, the U.S. economy 
has now suffered nearly 10 mil¬ 
lion layoffs in the past several 
weeks — far exceeding the figure 
for any corresponding period on 
record. 

SEE JOBLESS ON PAGE 9 
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John Minchillo/AP 

A body wrapped in plastic is loaded onto a refrigerated truck Tuesday at Brooklyn Hospital Center in New York. The Federal Emergency 
Management Agency has asked for the Pentagon’s help in securing body bags with deaths expected to soar from COVID-19. 


DOD is asked for lOOK 
body bags for civilians 


By Anthony Capaccio and Ari Natter 

Bloomberg News 

WASHINGTON — The Pentagon is seeking 
to provide as many as 100,000 military-style 
body bags for potential civilian use as the U.S. 
warns that deaths could soar in the coming 
weeks from the coronavirus pandemic. 

The Federal Emergency Management 


Agency has requested 100,000 body bags, 
known as Human Remains Pouches, through 
an interagency group that directed it to the 
Defense Department. 

The Defense Logistics Agency “is currently 
responding to FEMA’s prudent planning ef¬ 
forts for 100,000 pouches to address mortu¬ 
ary contingencies on behalf of state health 
agencies,” Lt. Col. Mike Andrews, a Pentagon 


spokesman, said in a statement Thursday con¬ 
firming a Bloomberg News report. 

He said “the Department of Defense and 
the Defense Logistics Agency have a long¬ 
standing arrangement with FEMA to procure 
key commodities from DLA’s industrial part¬ 
ners during crisis response operations.” 

SEE CIVILIANS ON PAGE 10 
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EUROPE GAS PRICES 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,268 $2,736 $2,979 

-11.5 cents -10.7 cents -10.1 cents 


Diesel 

$2,849 
-7.3 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


$3,424 $3,524 Belgium 

-10.5 cents ■^6.9 cents Change in price 


$3,092 
No change 

$2,834 $2,086 $2,252 

+7.2 cents -94.9 cents -67.8 cents 


$2,780 $2,765* 

-10.1 cents No change 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,769 
-10.0 cents 


Diesel 

-7.0 cents 


South Korea $2,089 

Change in price -11.0 cents 


Okinawa $2,059 

Change in price -11.0 cents 


$2,639 Guam $2,069** 

-7.0 cents Change in price -11.0 cents 


$2,559 $2,669 

-10.0 cents -7.0 cents 
$2,539 $2,779 

-10.0 cents -10.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of April 3-9 


Military rates 

Euro costs (April 3).$1.07 

Dollar buys (April 3.€0.8922 

British pound (April 3).$1.21 

Japanese yen (April 3).105.00 

South Korean won (April 3).1,210.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2369 

Canada (Dollar).1.4256 

China (Yuan) 7 0967 

Denmark (Krone).6.8806 

Egypt (Pound).15.7498 

Euro.$1.0852/0.9215 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7524 

Hungary (Forint).335.40 

Israel (Shekel).3.6548 

Japan (Yen) 107.30 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3122 

Norway (Krone).10.4718 

Philippines (Peso).50.93 

Poland (Zloty) .4.22 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7627 

Singapore (Dollar).1.4348 

South Korea (Won).1,233.24 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9722 

Thailand (Baht).33.02 

Turkey (Lira) 6 6642 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


1 INTEREST RATES | 

Prime rate 

-3-25 

Discount rate. 

Federal funds market rate. 

..0.25 

..0.08 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond 

..0.09 

...1.29 
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MILITARY _ 

Pentagon steps up counternarcotics effort 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Penta¬ 
gon has deployed several ships, 
aircraft and thousands of troops 
to strengthen counternarcotics 
operations in the Caribbean Sea 
and eastern Pacific Ocean and 
help prevent drugs from coming 
into the United States, Defense 
Secretary Mark Esper announced 
Wednesday. 

Esper made the announcement 
at the White House alongside 
President Donald Trump, Gen. 
Mark Milley, chairman the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Michael Gil- 
day, the chief of naval operations, 
and Adm. Karl Schultz, the Coast 
Guard commandant. 

The operation, which started 
Wednesday, is being conducted as 
part of the US. government’s ef¬ 
forts to stop the flow of drugs into 
the country, Esper said. 


“We came upon some intelli¬ 
gence some time ago that the drug 
cartels, as a result of [the corona- 
virus], were going to try to take 
advantage of the situation and try 
to infiltrate additional drugs into 
our country,” Milley said. 

Thousands of personnel from 
the Navy, Marines, Air Force, 
Army, and Coast Guard are now 
under the leadership of Adm. 
Craig Faller, the commander of 
US. Southern Command, for the 
operation, Milley said. Ships and 
aircraft involved in the operation 
include several Navy destroyers, 
littoral combat ships. Coast Guard 
cutters and P-8 Poseidon patrol 
aircraft. Some of the personnel, 
ships, and aircraft have already 
arrived in the Caribbean. 

“This is the United States mili¬ 
tary, you will not penetrate this 
country, you will not get past 
Jump Street, you’re not going to 
come in here and kill additional 


Americans and we will marshal 
whatever assets are required to 
prevent your entry into this coun¬ 
try to kill Americans,” Milley 
said. 

Esper pointed to Venezuelan 
leader Nicolas Maduro’s govern¬ 
ment for using the illicit drug 
trade to keep hold of its power. 

“These enhanced counternar¬ 
cotic operations that are now un¬ 
derway will further disrupt the 
flow of illicit drugs to America, 
deny our adversaries the finan¬ 
cial resources they depend on and 
build the capacity of our partner 
nations throughout the region,” 
he said. 

The operation also involves 22 
partner nations who are assisting 
the United States with stopping 
the drug cartel organizations, 
Esper said, without naming the 
countries. 

Drug cartels are taking advan¬ 
tage of the United States’ focus 


on responding to the coronavirus 
outbreak. Trump said, and Amer¬ 
ica needs to return to stopping the 
flow of drugs. 

“I don’t think we’re losing 
ground, but we don’t want to lose 
ground. That’s why we’re doing it. 
I don’t want to lose ground. It’s a 
big fight,” Trump said. 

Esper would not say how long 
the operation would last, only that 
it would be run “for some matter 
of time.” 

The enhanced mission has 
been months in the making but 
has taken on greater urgency fol¬ 
lowing last week’s indictment of 
Maduro, Venezuela’s embattled 
socialist leader, and members 
of his inner circle and military. 
They are accused of leading a 
narcoterrorist conspiracy re¬ 
sponsible for smuggling up to 250 
metric tons of cocaine a year into 
the US., about half of it by sea. 

“If I was just indicted for drug 


trafficking by the United States, 
with a $15 million reward for my 
capture, having the US. Navy 
conducting anti-drug operations 
off my coast would be some¬ 
thing I would worry about,” said 
Sen. Marco Rubio, a Florida Re¬ 
publican who has been among 
those calling for a tougher stance 
against Maduro. 

Maduro’s communications 
minister, Jorge Rodriguez, called 
the deployment a “desperate at¬ 
tempt to distract attention from 
the tragic humanitarian crisis” in 
the US. caused by the coronavi¬ 
rus. In an ironic jab, he said that 
for “the first time” in decades 
the US. is trying to choke off the 
supply of cocaine, which he noted 
mostly comes from Colombia, a 
staunch US. ally. 

The Associated Press contributed to 
this report. 

kenney.caitlin(I)stripes.corn 
Twitter: (acaitlinmkenney 


Commandant: Marines 
who lose jobs in force 
plan will have options 



Zachary Zephir/U.S. Marine Corps 


U.S. Marines work to move vehicles onto a mobile bridge during Type Commander’s Amphibious Training 
on Camp Lejeune, N.C., last month. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Tank crews, 
military police or bridge builders 
in the Marines who saw their jobs 
eliminated in the new 10-year 
plan to restructure the force will 
not be kicked out of the service 
right away, the commandant said 
Wednesday. 

“No one’s getting a pink slip 
saying time to go home. And we 
deliberately, intentionally set a 
timeframe a decade out,” Gen. 
David Berger told reporters. 

Last year, Berger initiated a 
review of how the Marine Corps 
needs to transform into a force 
that will be needed in 10 years. 
The new plan released last week 
lays out what Berger and naval 
officials and civilians concluded 
are the needed units and capabili¬ 
ties for the Marine Corps. 

During the next 10 years, the 
force plan has the Marines get¬ 
ting rid of all their tanks, bridge 
building companies and law en¬ 
forcement battalions, as well as a 
reduction of about 12,000 troops. 
Also, the number of artillery and 
helicopter units will be reduced. 


“They can choose another mili¬ 
tary specialty to go into. They 
can, in some instances, make a 
transfer to another service. We 
are fielding new capabilities that 
we don’t have right now so we will 
need Marines in specialties that 
we ... either don’t have at all or 
we don’t have nearly in the num¬ 
bers that we’re going to need,” he 
said. 

Berger said the cuts are de¬ 
signed to reduce duplication of 
abilities across the military. 

“Going forward, we need to do 
less duplication of a second sort 
of a land force and more provide 
the nation the unique capabilities 
that an amphibious maritime and 
expeditionary crisis response 
force provides,” he said. 

In the next 10 years, the Ma¬ 
rines will invest more in rocket 
artillery, unmanned systems, and 
work to make infantry battalions 
smaller and more mobile. 

These changes stem from the 
Pentagon’s 2018 National De¬ 
fense Strategy, which shifts the 
military’s focus from counterter¬ 
rorism operations to “great-power 
competition” with China and 
Russia. The economic policies of 


China and its militarization of the 
South China Sea and Russia’s ef¬ 
forts to undermine NATO and its 
nuclear arsenal are mqjor con¬ 
cerns for the U.S. military, ac¬ 
cording to the National Defense 
Strategy. 

For the Marine Corps, its pri¬ 
mary focus within that strategy 
is in the Indo-Pacific region and 
working more closely with the 
Navy. 


“Some have taken that to mean 
very myopic, narrow, only China, 
only the Pacific. I certainly — we 
don’t read it that way at all. But 
that’s the bar we need to measure 
the force against,” Berger said. 
“But if somebody decides to do 
something today that’s going to 
jeopardize our national security 
that same force can quickly... ex¬ 
ecute whatever tests are given.” 

The new force plan was the 


first step in the process toward 
change, he said. 

“So this isn’t the final report, 
the end state. I think the second 
part is great feedback from Ma¬ 
rines, from writers, a lot of people 
that have really informed the 
direction we’re headed,” Berger 
said. “When you’re really trying 
to fundamentally change an orga¬ 
nization, an open dialogue is very 
helpful.” 


NATO says its role not diminished by coronavirns as Russia drills troops 


Associated Press 

BRUSSELS—NATO Secretary-General 
Jens Stoltenberg said Wednesday that the 
organization’s security capabilities have 
not been diminished by the coronavirus, 
amid suspicion that Russia might try to use 
the impact of disease to probe the military 
alliance’s defenses. 

NATO acknowledges that cases of the 
disease have surfaced among personnel 


deployed near Russia’s border as well as 
in its training operation in Afghanistan. 
War games have been scaled down and 
the coronavirus has forced the 30-country 
alliance to cut staffing and meetings at its 
Brussels headquarters. 

Russia, meanwhile, has been conduct¬ 
ing drills that its defense ministry says are 
aimed at checking troop readiness to deal 
with any contagion. Britain’s navy said last 
week that its vessels had been shadowing 


Russian warships “after unusually high 
levels of activity in the English Channel 
and North Sea.” 

“We of course see significant military 
activities close to NATO borders with a 
new exercise in the western military dis¬ 
trict of Russia,” Stoltenberg told reporters. 
“We have seen significant Russian pres¬ 
ence in the North Sea.” 

“We have made some adjustments to ex¬ 
ercises. We have canceled some exercises. 


we have adjusted other exercises, but that 
doesn’t undermine our operational readi¬ 
ness. We continue to patrol the skies and 
defend our borders and continue our mis¬ 
sions and operations,” he said. 

Stoltenberg’s remarks came on the eve 
of a meeting of NATO foreign ministers, to 
be held by secure video-conference for the 
first time in the U.S.-led organization’s 70- 
year history. 
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Airman disputes Germany's 
demands for income taxes 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
Tax authorities are demanding a 
Ramstein-based airman pay Ger¬ 
man income taxes because he is 
married to a local woman, setting 
up a potentially precedent-setting 
case that could have financial im¬ 
plications for scores of US. troops 
in the country. 

The move levies double taxa¬ 
tion on an airman who already 
pays US. income taxes and poten¬ 
tially threatens service members 
who marry Germans or take any 
number of steps to integrate into 
life outside the base gates. 

There are now 387 tax cases in¬ 
volving U.S. Defense Department 
personnel in the greater Kaiser¬ 
slautern area, home to the most 
U.S. troops in Germany, local tax 
officials told Stars and Stripes. 

It’s unclear how many of those 
cases involve active-duty person¬ 
nel, but some service members 
are now considered viable tax 
targets, tax officials said. 

“It is true that the Rheinland- 
Pfalz tax offices levy taxes on 
U.S. soldiers who are married to a 
German spouse if their income is 
subject to German tax liability,” 
said Peter Leismann, a spokes¬ 
man for the Kusel-Landstuhl fi¬ 
nance office. 

But the circumstances German 
authorities say are taxable, de¬ 
spite the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement’s general exemptions 
for U.S. forces from foreign in¬ 
come taxes, have grown substan¬ 
tially in recent years. 

Master Sgt. Matthew Larsen 
in Ramstein was informed by the 
Kusel-Landstuhl tax office in De¬ 
cember that his SOFA exemption 
is no longer recognized. 

Larsen filed taxes in the U.S. 
while his wife, Kathrin, legally 
filed separately in Germany. On a 
questionnaire, she wrote that her 
husband was a service member. 

Larsen said a worker at the 
Kusel-Landstuhl tax office told 
him his marriage to a German is 
an indication he is in the country 
for reasons other than his job and 
that this obligates him to pay Ger¬ 
man income tax. 

“I am here on orders. I am liter¬ 
ally ordered to be here. But they 
are saying that, because I am 
married to a German, my SOFA 


status is irrelevant,” said Larsen, 
who has been based at Ramstein 
since 2015. “This is discrimina¬ 
tion. They are going to be going 
after a lot of other people and this 
has to stop.” 

Larsen’s tour in Germany ends 
in August, after which he said he 
plans to retire from the Air Force 
and move to Florida. 

That hasn’t stopped German 
tax authorities, who demanded 
Larsen provide a declaration of 
income for back taxation, some¬ 
thing that he is resisting and 
could have to fight in court. 

“We have a wave of Americans 
getting harassed from the side of 
the German IRS and it is getting 
worse and worse,” said Detlev 
Albrecht, a Kaiserslautern-based 
German tax attorney who is han¬ 
dling about 50 cases involving 
American military personnel 
locked in battles with German 
tax authorities. 

Larsen, who is Albrecht’s only 
active-duty client, said he was 
forced to retain an attorney to 
avoid a 10,000 euro fine, or about 
$11,000, and the prospect of pris¬ 
on time for refusing to turn over 
documents. The hope is for the 
courts to dismiss the case, Larsen 
said. 

Orders aren’t enough 

In recent years, German tax of¬ 
fices have grown more aggressive 
in targeting U.S. Defense Depart¬ 
ment civilians, even though they 
too are in the country under the 
SOFA, which is intended to pro¬ 
tect them from double taxation, 
Albrecht said. 

Going after active-duty troops, 
at least until now, has been almost 
unheard of, Albrecht said. 

However, it’s possible that ac¬ 
tive-duty troops have been snared 
by tax authorities but haven’t 
sought outside help. 

U.S. Army Europe, which is 
in charge of SOFA issues for the 
military in Germany, said it does 
not track how many troops or 
other personnel have been forced 
to pay German taxes. 

USAREUR’s Office of the Judge 
Advocate also said the command 
“disputes the German interpreta¬ 
tion of the SOFA and has brought 
its arguments forward to the Ger¬ 
man Foreign Ministry.” 

But Albrecht said the issue re¬ 


mains pressing for his clients. 

“The reason we have this prob¬ 
lem is the political action on the 
U.S. side is not strong enough,” 
Albrecht said. 

At issue is Article 10 of the 
SOFA treaty, which establishes 
an exemption from German taxa¬ 
tion for personnel who are in Ger¬ 
many “solely” because of their 
jobs. 

Historically, military orders 
for service members and civil¬ 
ians were sufficient proof for the 
tax exemption. But German tax 
authorities have begun interpret¬ 
ing “solely” in different ways. 

Now, a key question is whether 
military members intend to re¬ 
turn to the United States. 

Personnel stationed in Ger¬ 
many for many years — there is 
no standard for just how many 
— or with significant ties such as 
being married to a German, own¬ 
ing property, sending children to 
German schools or even extend¬ 
ing tours could call SOFA status 
into question, U.S. military offi¬ 
cials in Europe said. 

Such circumstances “may re¬ 
sult in German authorities alleg¬ 
ing the DoD member intends to 
reside in Germany permanently 
and therefore must pay income 
taxes due,” U.S. Air Forces Eu¬ 
rope said in a statement. 

Once in the German legal sys¬ 
tem, the burden of proof is on the 
individual claiming tax exemp¬ 
tion, USAFE said. 

The problem is connected to 
a 2007 revision in the US.- Ger¬ 
man tax treaty on double taxa¬ 
tion, which opened the door to 
full taxation of U.S. government 
pay if German authorities de¬ 
cide SOFA status doesn’t apply, 
USAFE said. 

Keeping off the radar 

USAREUR is advising ser- 
vicemembers to take preventive 
measures to stay off the radar 
of German tax authorities. For 
example, do not register for resi¬ 
dency with a local German town 
hall. 

“Doing so will trigger a Ger¬ 
man tax ID number,” USAREUR 
said in a statement. 

Also, do not file a joint German 
tax return with a German spouse, 
which indicates to the German 
government a desire to be taxed 



Brian Ferguson/S tars and Stripes 


Master Sgt. Matthew Larsen, his wife, Kathrin, and son Jayden stand 
in front of their house in Reichweiler, Germany, last month. German 
tax authorities are demanding Larsen pay German income tax, based 
on their interpretation of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 

were forced to pay by the Kaiser¬ 
slautern tax office, after a victory 
in Rheinland-Pfalz state finance 
court. 

Albrecht said he is confident 
Larsen, the airman, also would 
be victorious if the case goes to 
court. 

But Larsen says that’s a fight 
he shouldn’t be forced into, and 
that U.S. military leaders should 
take a more aggressive stance 
in supporting personnel being 
targeted. 

“The stress of this is unbeliev¬ 
able,” Larsen said. 


like an ordinary resident, the 
Army said. 

German spouses should avoid 
changing their tax class after get¬ 
ting married because it signals 
to tax offices that they need to 
probe the other spouse’s reasons 
for being in Germany, the Army 
said. 

Albrecht said he has seen cases 
involving military civilians occur 
in most areas where there are 
bases. However, the Kusel tax of¬ 
fice, not far from Ramstein, has 
proven to be the most aggressive, 
he said. 

“If a willingness to return can¬ 
not be proven, the income of US 
soldiers in Germany is taxable,” 
Leismann, the spokesman for the 
Kusel-Landstuhl finance office, 
said in a statement. 

The financial stakes for the 
military community can be high. 
Albrecht has a civilian client who 
lives in the Mannheim area faced 
with an 80,000 euro tax bill. Part 
of that came from tax officials 
factoring in privileges like less 
expensive on-base gas, access to 
post exchanges and even cheaper 
cigarettes. 

“The German side has the 
opinion this is income and they 
tax the privileges, which they say 
is about $15,000 per year,” Albre¬ 
cht said. 

In the past, German courts 
have on occasion ruled in favor 
of Americans with military 
connections. 

In 2007, three American con¬ 
tractors were reimbursed hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of euros each 
in German income taxes they 
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Woman sues Navy secretary over ‘unequal conditions’ 


By Marco Santana 
Orlando Sentinel 

ORLANDO, Fla. — An Orlando 
woman has sued a top U.S. Navy 
official, alleging that inaction on 
sexual harassment allegations 
fostered a workplace that “per¬ 
meated with unequal conditions 
for women, particularly assertive 
women in leadership positions.” 

Gloria Tuck, who filed the law¬ 


suit in an Orlando federal court, 
says acting Navy Secretary Thom¬ 
as B. Modly should have known 
about the harassment and, once 
discovered, should have repri¬ 
manded the accused supervisor. 

Instead, she claims in the law¬ 
suit, she faced repercussions in 
the workplace because of Modly’s 
failure to address the allegations. 

The investigation for the ad¬ 


ministrative complaint, which 
was filed in 2014, ended this past 
December with an undisclosed 
action shared with Tuck. 

That ruling opened a 90-day 
window during which she could 
file a follow-up lawsuit, which she 
did Monday. 

Tuck, a supervisory logistics 
management specialist in the 
U.S. Navy’s Orlando field office. 


was the assistant program man¬ 
ager for logistics in the Marine 
Corps Systems Command. 

The lawsuit claimed Daniel 
Torgler, who oversaw Tuck as a 
supervisory program manager 
of its civilian workforce, made 
repeated sexual advances toward 
Tuck, including unwanted physi¬ 
cal contact while in his office and 
at department social functions. 
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Beetles threaten palms 
at Andersen's golf course 


^We could be Ironwood Golf Course if we 
have to keep doing this. ^ 

Steven O'Hearne 

Palm Tree Golf Course manager 


Palm Tree Golf Course manager Steven O’Hearne can only watch 
from his clubhouse as beetles gnaw their way through the palms. 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

ANDERSEN AIR FORCE 
BASE, Guam — The way things 
are going, the Air Force may have 
to come up with a new name for 
its golf course at the home of the 
36th Wing on Guam. 

The Palm Tree Golf Course, as 
Andersen’s 18 holes are known, is 
infested with voracious coconut 
rhinoceros beetles, Oryctes rhi¬ 
noceros, whose meals of choice 
are the coconut palms that the 
links are named for. 

Course manager Steven 
O’Hearne can only watch from 
his clubhouse — formerly the 
base officer’s club — as the bee¬ 
tles gnaw their way, one-by-one, 
through the beautiful palm trees 
outside. 

The damage caused by the te¬ 
nacious insects is visible yards 
from the clubhouse door where 
several nearby coconut trees 
are on their last legs. Stripped of 
fronds, the diseased trees look a 
little like telephone poles. 

The University of Guam Col¬ 


lege of Natural and Applied Sci¬ 
ence has a website devoted to 
waging war on the invasive bee¬ 
tles, which were discovered on 
the US. island territory in 2007. 

“The coconut rhinoceros beetle 
is a mgjor pest of coconut palm, 
oil palm and other palm species,” 
the website states. “Palms are 
damaged when adult beetles bore 
into the crowns of palms to feed 
on sap. Tree mortality occurs 
when beetles destroy the growing 
tip.” 

Coconut palms were the second 
most abundant trees on Guam be¬ 
fore the beetles attacked, wrote 
Aubrey Moore, an entomology 
professor at the university, in a 
recent research paper. 

“During recent years, many co¬ 
conuts and other palms on Guam 


have been severely damaged and 
killed by the coconut rhinoceros 
beetle,” he wrote. “There is no 
estimate for the proportion of 
palms killed but it is obvious to 
residents and visitors that the 
island’s palms are being killed at 
an alarming rate.” 

The beetles have been a prob¬ 
lem in the Pacific since they 
were accidentally transported to 
Samoa from Sri Lanka in 1909. 
After they showed up on Guam, 
they were found all over the re¬ 
gion from Hawaii to the Solomon 
Islands, Moore wrote. 

Authorities have tried quaran¬ 
tining parts of Guam and spray¬ 
ing trees with insecticide but, so 
far, their efforts haven’t stopped 
the beetles proliferating. 

“If we do not control the cur¬ 


rent rhino beetle outbreak on 
Guam, it will only end when the 
beetles run out of food,” he wrote. 
“Which means most of Guam’s 
palm trees will be killed, as hap¬ 
pened in Palau after [World War 
II].” 

Workers at Andersen’s golf 
course have been replacing dead 
coconut trees with ironwood 
trees. 

“We don’t know exactly how 


bad things are going to be but as 
we lose trees we are putting more 
in,” O’Hearne said. “We’ve plant¬ 
ed about 60 [ironwoods].” 

It’s possible that the beetles 
could consume all the palm trees 
at his golf course, he added. 

“We could be Ironwood Golf 
Course if we have to keep doing 
this,” he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

US deploys Patriot missile batteries in Iraq 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. has deployed Patriot missile 
batteries in Iraq as the coalition battling 
Islamic State in the country draws down 
and a war of words between Washington 
and Tehran ramps up. 

Ground-based air defenses in Iraq were 
being set up “to protect Iraqi, coalition, 
and U.S. service members from a variety 
of air threats,” a Pentagon official con¬ 
firmed Wednesday, declining to say where 
or whether they were operational. 

“For operational security reasons, we 
are not providing status updates as those 
systems come online,” said Pentagon 
spokesman Cmdr. Sean Robertson in an 
email. 

The systems, able to track and shoot 
down ballistic missiles, have reportedly 
been deployed to bases hit by Iranian mis- 


Associated Press 

ISLAMABAD — The Taliban said 
Wednesday the group was ready to declare 
a cease-fire in areas of Afghanistan under 
its control if they are hit by a coronavirus 
outbreak. 

The announcement follows a U.N. Se¬ 
curity Council statement Tuesday urging 
Afghanistan’s warring parties to heed the 
U.N. secretary-general’s call for an imme¬ 
diate cease-fire to respond to the pandemic 
and ensure the delivery of humanitarian 
aid throughout the country. 

“If, God forbid, the outbreak happens in 
an area where we control the situation then 
we will stop fighting in that area,” Taliban 
spokesman Zabihullah Muqjhed told The 
Associated Press. 

The Taliban have also said they would 
guarantee the security of health and aid 
workers traveling to their areas offering 
assistance to prevent the spread of the new 
virus. 

It wasn’t clear how many cases would 
need to be confirmed in any given area for 
the insurgent group to announce a cease¬ 
fire and there was no immediate response 
from the government. 

Afghanistan has 196 confirmed cases, 
including 24 deaths. Earlier this week, the 
government imposed a lockdown in sever¬ 
al cities fearing an explosion in new cases, 
which would overwhelm an impoverished 
health care system already devastated by 
decades of war. 

Particularly worrisome are the more 
than 200,000 Afghans who returned just 
this year from hard-hit Iran, where more 
than 47,000 people have tested positive and 
the virus has killed more than 3,000 — the 
most in the Middle East. 

Afghanistan’s squabbling political lead¬ 
ers were urged to settle their differences to 
be ready to provide a united front against 
a worsening outbreak but also to begin 
“meaningful talks with the Taliban to 
achieve a sustainable peace,” according to 
Tuesday’s U.N. statement. 

The statement followed a closed-door 
briefing of the Security Council by U.N. 
deputy special representative Ingrid 
Hayden. 

“The choice is made stark by the all- 
encompassing threat of COVID-19, which 
poses grave dangers to the health of Af¬ 
ghanistan’s population and, potentially, to 
the stability of its institutions,” she said. 

Frustrated by Afghanistan’s bickering 
leadership, Washington has threatened to 


sile strikes in January that left more than 
100 Americans with brain injuries. 

A resident of Irbil, the capital of north¬ 
ern Iraq’s Kurdistan region, told Stars and 
Stripes he saw a missile battery at the base 
there this week. One has also been sent to 
al Asad Air Base in Anbar province, un¬ 
named U.S. and Iraqi security officials told 
Agence-France Presse, and two more were 
expected to deploy from Kuwait. 

The Iraqi government is “well aware” of 
the need for such air defenses, Robertson 
said, and U.S. officials are coordinating 
closely with their Iraqi counterparts. 

“It is important to note that repeated at¬ 
tacks on Iraqi bases, which violate Iraqi 
sovereignty, have killed and injured Iraqi, 
coalition, and U.S. service members,” he 
said. 

Meanwhile, President Donald Trump 
accused Iran or its proxies of plotting a 
“sneak attack” on US. forces in the coun- 


withhold $1 billion in aid if the country’s 
rival presidents do not find a compromise 
and settle on a power-sharing deal. 

The Taliban have used their WhatsApp 
groups to share pictures of local health of¬ 
ficials in white gowns and masks handing 
out protective masks and bars of soap to 
locals. 

In a slick English-language video the Tal¬ 
iban said its health commission in northern 
Kunduz province created anti-coronavirus 
teams who were “working home to home 
and village to village for public awareness.” 
The video said the commission has set up 
quarantine centers where those suspected 
of carrying the virus would be kept. They 
said they would test people coming from 
other areas and were distributing protec¬ 


try, and warned Wednesday on Twitter 
that Iran would pay a “heavy price indeed” 
if it carried out the plans. 

At a later White House briefing. Trump 
would not provide specifics, but said the 
U.S. had “very good information they were 
planning something.” 

“We’re just saying, ‘Don’t do it. Don’t do 
it.’ It would be a very bad thing for them if 
they did it,” Trump said. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Mohammad 
Javad Zarif responded to Trump’s warn¬ 
ings with one of his own. “Openly Iran 
starts no wars, but teaches lessons to those 
who do,” he tweeted. 

The Shiite militia Kataeb Hezbollah, 
which the U.S. struck after two rocket at¬ 
tacks in recent months killed and wound¬ 
ed coalition personnel at Iraqi bases, has 
threatened revenge and warned of a “pain¬ 
ful” response to any further U.S. assaults. 

The saber-rattling comes after media 


tive gloves and masks and pamphlets. 

The Taliban are at their strongest since 
being ousted from power in 2001 and ac¬ 
cording to most estimates now control or 
hold sway in nearly half the country. 

Meanwhile, a three-member Taliban del¬ 
egation was in the Afghan capital, Kabul, 
to sort out the mechanics of a prisoner ex¬ 
change with the government, the first step 
toward intra-Afghan negotiations, accord¬ 
ing to a deal signed between the Taliban 
and the United States. 

The two sides met but there were no de¬ 
tails on when the prisoner releases may 
begin. The U.S.-Taliban deal calls for the 
release of up to 5,000 Taliban and the free¬ 
dom of up to 1,000 government personnel. 


reports of the Patriot systems’ arrival in 
Iraq and a New York Times report that 
said the Pentagon had ordered American 
military leaders in the country to prepare 
for increased fighting and develop plans to 
destroy Iranian proxy forces. 

The missile systems are protected by C- 
RAMs, which can detect and shoot down 
incoming rocket and mortar fire, U.S. 
Central Command chief Gen. Kenneth 
F. McKenzie told Pentagon reporters in 
March. The systems began arriving as the 
U.S.-led coalition was shuttering smaller 
outposts and consolidating forces on larger 
bases, winding down its anti-ISIS mission. 
Some of the more than 5,000 U.S. troops 
and other allied forces have also been sent 
out of the country after Iraq suspended 
military training to focus on battling the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter; @chadgarland 

IG: Military 
mismanaged 
building of 
base in Niger 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — The U.S. 
military may have broken the law when 
it mismanaged funds and ineffectively 
planned the construction of a $100 mil¬ 
lion drone base in Niger, the Pentagon’s 
Inspector General said in a report issued 
Thursday. 

Now, the IG is calling upon the Pentagon 
and Air Force to launch a formal probe into 
how the project was handled and deter¬ 
mine if laws and regulations were broken. 

Last year, U.S. Africa Command began 
operating out of Air Base 201 in Agadez 
after years of delays due to construction 
problems. The IG said the reason for the 
delays was that the military “did not ef¬ 
fectively plan, design, and construct” the 
base and went outside the bounds of what 
Congress had approved when it excluded 
runway shoulders in the project scope. 

“Additionally, the Air Force bypassed 
congressional notification when it split the 
construction requirement for intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance opera¬ 
tions into six operations and maintenance 
projects totaling $5.4 million,” the IG said. 

The Air Force, which was in charge of 
the project, also potentially violated the 
Antideficiency Act when it acquired 12 
permanent guard towers using procure¬ 
ment funds instead of military construc¬ 
tion funds, the IG said. Moreover, the Air 
Force did not construct Air Base 201 in¬ 
frastructure to meet Defense Department 
safety requirements, the report said. 

The base had been in the works for years 
but ran into repeated delays. During the 
construction project, the military blamed 
the desert work environment’s austerity as 
one of the complicating factors. 

But the IG said the main issue was a fail¬ 
ure of oversight, planning and design. 

The leadership at AFRICOM and U.S. 
Air Forces Africa both disagreed with the 
IG’s findings, saying that the construction 
effort was completed in an operationally 
challenging environment. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 

Twitter: @John_vandiver 


Taliban ready for cease-fires in virus areas 



Named Sarfarazi/AP 


Municipal workers carry the body of a coronavirus victim in western Afghanistan’s 
Herat province March 27. The Taliban said Wednesday the group was ready to declare 
a cease-fire in areas under its control if they are hit by a coronavirus outbreak. 
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VA ends use of service 
representatives who 
help vets with benefits 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs is 
ending a decades-old practice of 
allowing veterans service repre¬ 
sentatives to review benefits de¬ 
cisions for accuracy before those 
decisions are finalized and sent to 
veterans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
which employs about 300 repre¬ 
sentatives across the country, ar¬ 
gues the change will lead to more 
problems — and paperwork — for 
veterans. Paul Lawrence, the VA 
undersecretary of benefits, an¬ 
nounced the change at a meeting 
with veterans groups last week, 
said Ryan Gallucci, a director at 
the VFW’s office in Washington. 
It will take effect at the end of 
April. 

“This is a last-chance quality 
review,” Gallucci said. “We raised 
our concerns and said we’d really 
appreciate the ability to demon¬ 
strate why it’s so important, but 
he basically said his mind was 
made up. This was happening, 
whether we agreed or not.” 

As outlined in a VA manual, 
representatives accredited by the 
VA have 48 hours to review new 
rating decisions on behalf of their 
veteran clients. The decisions de¬ 
termine the level of compensation 
for service-connected injuries 
and illnesses. 

The representatives check for 
inadvertent errors that could 
save veterans from having to file 
appeals or to request VA reviews. 
VFW representatives find errors 
in 5% to 7% of claims, Gallucci 
said. 

“The VA is shifting the burden 


to veterans to discover its errors,” 
he said. 

VFW National Commander 
William Schmitz argued it was 
an “inconceivable” change that 
would erode veterans’ right to 
competent representation in ben¬ 
efits claims. 

The VA decided to make the 
change because its online claims 
system made the 48-hour review 
process “obsolete,” said VA Press 
Secretary Christina Mandreucci. 

In 2013, the department turned 
all paper claims into digital re¬ 
cords and transitioned to an 
all-online claims process. The 
agency created the Veterans Ben¬ 
efits Management System, an on¬ 
line database. 

“Since all veteran records, 
documents and other materials 
are now scanned or transmitted 
electronically. Veterans Service 
Organizations and other accred¬ 
ited representatives have access 
to their clients’ records through¬ 
out the claims process in real 
time,” Mandreucci said. “This is 
a marked improvement over the 
limited, 48-hour review period 
under the old system.” 

While it’s true that represen¬ 
tatives can access their veter¬ 
ans’ files, there no longer will 
be a process in which they can 
make changes to the decisions 
before they’re finalized, Gallucci 
argued. 

“It’s after-the-fact,” he said. 
“We’ll see the rating decision 
after it’s finalized, and at that 
point, we can’t fix the problem 
without causing further delay for 
the veteran.” 


wentling.nikki(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: (finikkiwentling 


More troops sent to Mexican 
border to help amid outbreak 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — An addition¬ 
al 540 troops will deploy to the 
U.S.-Mexico border to back up 
Border Patrol agents capturing 
and deporting unlawful migrants 
during the coronavirus pandem¬ 
ic, Lt. Gen. Laura Richardson 
said Wednesday. 

The additional troops were 
approved for deployment Mon¬ 
day by Defense Secretary Mark 
Esper, said Lt. Col. Chris Mitch¬ 
ell, a Pentagon spokesman. They 
will join roughly 5,200 service 
members — about 2,500 Nation¬ 
al Guard and 2,700 active-duty 
troops — already deployed to 
support US. Customs and Border 
Protection agents in states along 
the southern border. 

The new troops will provide 


more military support to Border 
Patrol agents given new authority 
in the fight against the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic, said Richardson, 
who commands Army North. 

To help stop the spread of the 
coronavirus, the Department of 
Homeland Security announced 
US. Customs and Border Protec¬ 
tion agents are now authorized to 
apprehend migrants who illegally 
enter the United States and return 
them immediately to the country 
from which they entered, either 
Canada or Mexico. 

The authority was granted 
March 21 and is in place for 30 
days. Prior to the order, agents 
would detain people and place 
them in holding facilities. 

“We want to make sure we are 
supporting that [new authority],” 
and approving more troops “ad¬ 
equately supports them and their 


mission to further protect our 
country,” Richardson said during 
a phone call with reporters. 

Troops deployed to the south¬ 
ern border work alongside Bor¬ 
der Patrol agents using mobile 
surveillance detection equip¬ 
ment, working in detention facili¬ 
ties, conducting administrative 
tasks and providing food service, 
transportation and medical. The 
additional service members will 
conduct similar work and allow 
for troops to better meet health 
safety guidelines that prevent the 
spread of coronavirus, Mitchell 
said. 

National Guard troops were 


Roberto Di Giovine/U.S. Army 

National Guard troops provide support near the border with Mexico 
in July 2018. The military will send 540 additional troops to the 
border to back up Border Patrol agents. 


first authorized to deploy to the 
border in April 2018 and active- 
duty troops joined them about 
six months later. The mission is 
authorized to continue through 
fiscal year 2020, which ends Sept. 
30. 

Deployments initially began to 
support Border Patrol as appre¬ 


hensions jumped to historic lev¬ 
els, peaking to more than 144,000 
people apprehended in May 2019, 
according to Customs and Bor¬ 
der Protection data. In February, 
that number was down to about 
30,000. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Japan-based sailors told to move from barracks 



By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — Some sailors were or¬ 
dered out of their barracks and 
onto their assigned ships to make 
room for quarantined sailors as 
the base battles a coronavirus 
outbreak, a base spokesman con¬ 
firmed Wednesday. 

The goal is to “free up space to 
create separation from quaran¬ 
tined or restriction-of-movement 
sailors,” Randall Baucom told 
Stars and Stripes. 

“Some barracks on base are 
being used to quarantine and iso¬ 
late sailors that are being tested 
for or have tested positive for 
COVID-19,” he said. 

Yokosuka has been under 
a shelter-at-home order since 
March 27, a day after the base be¬ 
came the first U.S. installation in 
Japan to have a service member 
test positive for the virus. 

Two more cases were reported 
at Yokosuka on March 27, but the 
Navy has since declined to release 
the number of additional cases at 
specific installations. 

Sailors assigned to the guid- 
ed-missile cruiser USS Chan- 
cellorsville were ordered out of 
their barracks rooms Sunday 
“for [their] protection and to as¬ 
sist with Yokosuka preventative 
measures,” their commander. 


Capt. Marc Boran, said in a post 
on the ship’s official Facebook 
post Saturday. Sailors assigned 
to warships such as cruisers and 
destroyers often live in barracks 
while those ships are in their 
homeports. 

“We are not operating business 
as usual, and our number one pri¬ 
ority is to fight COVID-19 while 


executing our daily responsibili¬ 
ties,” Boran said in the post. 

Additionally, some Yokosuka- 
based sailors undergoing restric¬ 
tion of movement were taken to 
Naval Air Facility Atsugi to wait 
out their 14 days of limited move¬ 
ment, Baucom said. 

Restriction of movement is 
an observation period that the 


Navy required last month for all 
personnel coming to Japan from 
other countries. 

While not naming Yokosuka 
specifically, “Navy personnel 
from other bases in Japan” came 
to Atsugi late Tuesday to wait 
out their 14-day restricted move¬ 
ment, Atsugi commander Capt. 
Lloyd Mack said in a post on the 


base’s official Facebook page 
Wednesday. 

“These personnel are asymp¬ 
tomatic and have not tested 
positive for COVID-19,” he said. 
“There is no intent to move 
COVID-19 connected personnel 
to this installation, as we have yet 
to have a confirmed case.” 

The Navy uses the term “isola¬ 
tion” for those who test positive or 
are “reasonably believed to be in¬ 
fected” with the coronavirus, and 
“quarantine” for those who have 
been exposed to the disease but 
are not yet ill, 7th Fleet spokes¬ 
man Lt. Joe Keiley told Stars and 
Stripes last month. 

Other installations across 
Japan have also designated isola¬ 
tion areas for personnel awaiting 
coronavirus test results. Marine 
Corps Air Station Iwakuni fur¬ 
nished a barracks for that pur¬ 
pose, according to a Facebook 
post Tuesday by base commander 
Col. Lance Lewis. 

At Iwakuni, some people may 
be allowed to isolate at their 
residence while medical experts 
trace personal contacts, and a 
team of trained personnel clean 
up any potential hot spots the in¬ 
dividual visited, Lewis said in his 
post. 

Stars and Stripes reporter James 
Bolinger contributed to this report. 
doornbos.caitlindJstripes.com 
Twitter: ©CaitlinDoornbos 


2,700 Roosevelt sailors being moved to shore as virus spreads 



Brandon Richardson/U.S. Navy 


Ships from the Theodore Roosevelt Carrier Strike Group and the 
America Expeditionary Strike Group transit the South China Sea on 
March 15. 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Navy 
is working to remove some 2,700 
sailors from the USS Theodore 
Roosevelt by Friday in an at¬ 
tempt to slow a spreading coro¬ 
navirus outbreak on the aircraft 
carrier now docked off the coast 
of Guam, senior service officials 
said Wednesday. 

The Navy has already moved 
about 1,000 sailors off the ship, 
of which 93 sailors had tested 
positive for the fast-spreading 
virus as of Wednesday, acting 
Navy Secretary Thomas Modly 
said. The scramble to quickly test 
and remove troops from the ship 
comes one day after a letter to 
top Navy officials penned by the 
Roosevelt’s top officer surfaced 
in the media. 

In the letter, Capt. Brett Crozier 
warned that the outbreak could 
kill some sailors, and that “if we 
do not act now, we are failing to 
properly take care of our most 
trusted asset — our sailors.” 

Modly and Adm. Michael Gil- 
day, the chief of naval operations, 
told reporters Wednesday that 
they agreed with Crozier’s as¬ 
sessment of the situation and his 
decision to send the letter up the 
Navy’s chain of command. They 
blamed any slowed response to 
the crisis on miscommunication 
and indicated the captain would 
not face punishment unless it was 
determined that he had leaked 
the letter to the media. 

The contents of Crozier’s let¬ 


ter were first published Tuesday 
by the San Francisco Chronicle, 
which reported that 150 to 200 
Roosevelt sailors had been sick¬ 
ened by the virus, citing an un¬ 
named senior officer aboard the 
ship. 

“We need a lot of transpar¬ 
ency in this process and we want 
information to flow up through 
the chain of command, and that’s 
what [Crozier] did,” Modly said 
in a news briefing from the Pen¬ 
tagon. “He submitted this letter 
to his chain of command. How it 
got out to the media, I don’t know. 
I don’t think anyone will ever 
know. We’d certainly prefer that 
it didn’t.” 

The Navy is working with 
Guam’s governor to find addi¬ 
tional space to place Roosevelt 
sailors in isolation, including 


hotel rooms left empty amid the 
pandemic. But the ship cannot be 
fully evacuated, Modly said, es¬ 
timating that about 1,000 sailors 
would have to remain aboard at 
all times. He said that the service 
had yet to establish a timeline for 
removing as many as 4,000 sail¬ 
ors from ship. 

“Our plan has always been to 
remove as much of the crew as we 
can while maintaining the ship’s 
safety,” he said. “Just because it 
is big and it floats and it has a lot 
of people on it — the comparison 
of the T.R. to a cruise ship pretty 
much ends there.” 

Sailors must remain aboard the 
aircraft carrier to secure m^or 
weapons systems and ammuni¬ 
tion and run its nuclear power 
plant, Modly said. Some sailors 
will also stay aboard to thorough¬ 


ly clean the more than 1,000- 
foot-long ship that hosts a crew of 
nearly 5,000. 

Officials hope to rotate person¬ 
nel back aboard the ship after 
they have spent two weeks in iso¬ 
lation on Guam and test negative 
for the virus. 

The plan is to “take the appro¬ 
priate number of people off and 
test, quarantine, isolate while 
some number is running the 
ship,” Adm. John Aquilino, the 
commander of U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
told reporters Tuesday during a 
phone conference. “Once those 
sailors are quarantined, isolated 
and retested, when they are full- 
up [coronavirus] free, the plan 
will be to rotate them back onto 
the ship and finish the remainder 
of the ship.” 

Modly stressed Wednesday 
that none of the sailors aboard 
the Roosevelt had been hospital¬ 
ized with coronavirus complica¬ 
tions. Of the 93 cases, he said that 
86 had experienced some form of 
mild symptoms. 

It remains unclear where 
or when the breakout started. 
Three sailors were flown off the 
Roosevelt on March 24 after test¬ 
ing positive for the virus. Those 
cases came about two weeks after 
the ship left a port visit in central 
Vietnam’s Danang. 

But the Navy is not convinced 
that Vietnam was the outbreak’s 
genesis. At the time of the visit, 
less than 20 positive coronavirus 
cases had been reported in all of 
Vietnam — all far north of Dan¬ 
ang in the country’s capital Hanoi 


— and sailors were screened for 
symptoms or potential exposures 
before returning to the ship, Gil- 
day said. Meanwhile, aircraft 
brought personnel on board from 
other locations. 

“Understanding exactly who 
patient zero is, is probably going 
to be an impossible task,” the ad¬ 
miral said. 

What is clear, Modly added, 
is that the conditions aboard a 
Navy ship allow viruses to thrive 
as sailors live and work in very 
close quarters, making the imple¬ 
mentation of the social distancing 
recommendations championed by 
health officials across the globe 
impractical. 

“Once the virus gets on a ship 
like that, it’s going to spread,” he 
said. 

None of the Navy’s other 94 
deployed ships have reported 
positive cases of the coronavirus. 
Modly said that several sailors 
assigned to ships at their home- 
ports have tested positive, but no 
ships reported large numbers of 
infections. 

“Right now, the Teddy Roos¬ 
evelt is the front line theater of 
this battle,” with the coronavirus, 
Modly said. “We have to respond 
with skill and agility and with di¬ 
rect communication to the Amer¬ 
ican people. I’m confident that 
the Navy ... will save lives and 
protect this nation as it always 
has and always will.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Caitlin M. 
Kenney contributed to this story. 
dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Democrats delay nominating 
convention until mid-August 



Unionized hospitality workers wait in line in a basement garage to 
apply for unemployment benefits at the Hospitality Training Academy 
in Los Angeles. 

Jobless: US unemployment 
rate could hit all-time high 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“This kind of upending of the 
labor market in such a short 
time is unheard of,” said Heidi 
Shierholz, an economist at the 
Economic Policy Institute, a pro¬ 
gressive think tank. 

Some of last week’s jobless 
claims are likely delayed filings 
from the previous week, when 
state offices that handle unem¬ 
ployment benefits were over¬ 
whelmed by a surge of online and 
telephone claims. Yet many of 
those offices are still struggling 
to process all the claims they 
have received. As a result, ap¬ 
plications for benefits will likely 
remain extraordinarily high over 
the coming weeks. 

The magnitude of the layoffs 
has led many economists to en¬ 
vision as many as 20 million lost 
jobs by the end of April. That 
would be more than double the 
8.7 million jobs lost during the 
Great Recession. The unemploy¬ 
ment rate could spike to as high 
as 15% this month, above the pre¬ 
vious record of 10.8% set during a 
deep recession in 1982. 

Employers are slashing their 
payrolls to try to stay afloat be¬ 
cause their revenue has collapsed, 
especially at restaurants, hotels, 
gyms, movie theaters and other 
venues that depend on face-to- 
face interaction. Auto sales have 
sunk, and factories have closed. 

More than two-thirds of the 
U.S. population are under stay- 
at-home orders, imposed by most 
states. That has intensified pres¬ 
sure on businesses, most of which 
face rent, loans and other bills 
that must be paid. 

Requests for jobless aid soared 
in all 50 states, showing that lay¬ 
offs have spread nationwide. In 
California, nearly 900,000 people 
sought benefits last week, almost 
four times the previous week’s 
figure, and equivalent to 5% of 
the state’s workforce. 

In Michigan, jobless claims 
more than doubled last week to 
311,000. In Florida, filings tripled 
to 227,000. In South Dakota, they 
quadrupled to 6,645. 

The White House and Con¬ 
gress expanded the unemploy¬ 
ment benefits system in last 
week’s $2.2 trillion economic 
rescue package. That legislation 


added $600 a week in jobless aid, 
on top of what recipients receive 
from their states. This will enable 
many lower-income workers to 
manage their expenses, increase 
their purchasing power and sup¬ 
port the economy. 

It also makes many more 
people eligible for jobless aid, 
including the self-employed, con¬ 
tractors and so-called “gig econ¬ 
omy” workers such as Uber and 
Lyft drivers. 

Kathryn Lickteig, a cook in 
Kansas City, signed up for unem¬ 
ployment compensation last week 
after the city shut down dine-in 
restaurants. She is hopeful that 
the extra $600 will help her ride 
out the shutdown instead of hav¬ 
ing to look for an interim job. 

“It has eased my mind so 
much,” she said. “I do not have to 
actively go out and expose myself 
to the public and possibly get sick. 
I can stay home now and do my 
part in social distancing.” 

The legislation will also help 
fund unemployment benefits for 
workers whose hours have been 
cut. That would enable these peo¬ 
ple to replace some of their lost 
income with unemployment aid, 
even as they keep their jobs. 

About 26 states allow workers 
with reduced hours to claim ben¬ 
efits. Most economists support 
doing so because it encourages 
companies to cut back on hours 
rather than lay off workers. Any 
program that encourages compa¬ 
nies to maintain connections with 
their workers can help the econo¬ 
my rebound faster after the virus 
outbreak is contained. 

Typically, people who receive 
jobless aid are required to ac¬ 
tively look for a new job and to 
document their searches. But 
Congress has passed other leg¬ 
islation that encourages states to 
drop that requirement, given that 
so many businesses are closed 
and most Americans have been 
ordered to stay mostly at home. 

Mark Zandi, chief economist 
at Moody’s Analytics, said this 
week that just 6% of companies 
surveyed by Moody’s say they’re 
hiring — down dramatically 
from 40% in the weeks preceding 
the coronavirus outbreak. The 
plunge in hiring underscores the 
difficulty that anyone out of work 
would have finding a new job. 


By Bill Barrow 

Associated Press 

The Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee is delaying its presidential 
nominating convention until the 
week of Aug. 17 after prospective 
nominee Joe Biden said that he 
didn’t think it would be possible 
to hold it in mid-July because of 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

Convention CEO Joe Solmo- 
nese confirmed the decision in a 
statement Thursday. 

“In our current climate of un¬ 
certainty, we believe the smart¬ 
est approach is to take additional 
time to monitor how this situation 
unfolds so we can best position 
our party for a safe and success¬ 
ful convention,” Solmonese said. 

Biden on Wednesday night 
told NBC late-night commedian 
Jimmy Fallon that he doubted 
“whether the Democratic conven¬ 
tion is going to be able to be held” 
on its original July 13-16 schedule 
in Milwaukee. 

“I think it’s going to have move 
into August,” Biden said. 

Those comments were the fur¬ 
thest Biden had gone in predicting 
a delay for the convention, which 
marks the start of the general 
election campaign. The corona¬ 
virus pandemic is forcing Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans to take a 
close look at whether they’ll be 
able to move forward as planned 


with their summer conventions. 

Republicans plan to gather 
Aug. 24-27 in Charlotte, N.C. 
They are expressing confidence 
that they can pull off their con¬ 
vention as scheduled, but party 
Chairwoman Ronna McDaniel is 
still allowing for the possibility 
that the pandemic could upend 
GOP plans. 

Neither Democratic nor Repub¬ 
lican leaders want to sacrifice the 
boost that can result from an en¬ 
thusiastic convention gathering. 
President Donald Trump thrives 
on big rallies and has obviously 
missed that part of his routine 
amid the coronavirus outbreak, 
reluctantly turning the Rose 
Garden and the White House 
briefing room into substitutes. 
A traditional convention, with a 
nationally televised nomination 
acceptance speech, could be even 
more critical for Biden, who has 
been relegated recently to remote 
television interviews from his 
Delaware home, unable to draw 
the kind of spotlight that a sitting 
president commands. 

Solmonese hasn’t publicly de¬ 
tailed any specifics, promising 
only that “we will balance pro¬ 
tecting the health and well-being 
of convention attendees and our 
host city with our responsibility 
to deliver this historic and criti¬ 
cal occasion.” 

Democrats originally sched¬ 


uled their convention ahead of 
the Summer Olympics. But the 
international games have been 
postponed until 2021, opening 
several weeks on the summer 
television calendar if they could 
logistically manage a delay. Tra¬ 
dition dictates that Democrats, as 
the party out of power, hold their 
convention first. 

Biden holds a prohibitive dele¬ 
gate lead that makes him the pro¬ 
spective nominee, but Vermont 
Sen. Bernie Sanders remains in 
the race and has insisted that he 
has a “narrow” path to the nomi¬ 
nation. With many states pushing 
back their primaries, Sanders po¬ 
tentially could block Biden from 
accruing the required delegate 
m^ority until late June. 

Republicans don’t face the in¬ 
ternal party uncertainty, though 
they must still weigh the same 
public health scenarios. 

McDaniel said that she thinks 
“we should be out of this” by the 
end of August. 

In an interview, she said that 
Republicans have already raised 
the money necessary for the con¬ 
vention and have the staff hired 
and in place. 

“We’re ready to go,” she said. 
“This isn’t something that’s going 
to stop us.” 

Still, she added a caveat: “Obvi¬ 
ously, science will dictate that.” 
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From Russia with price tag: Aid arrives in US 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

Medical supplies sent by Russia to help 
the U.S. fight the coronavirus have arrived 
in New York, but the relief gear came with 
an undisclosed price tag. 

The delivery of ventilators and person¬ 
al protection equipment was the result of 
a phone call Monday between President 
Donald Trump and Russian President 
Vladimir Putin, said State Department 
spokeswoman Morgan Ortagus. 

“Both countries have provided humani¬ 
tarian assistance to each other in times of 
crisis in the past and will no doubt do so 
again in the future,” Ortagus said Wednes¬ 
day. “This is a time to work together to 


overcome a common enemy that threatens 
the lives of all of us.” 

While Ortagus said the U.S. paid for the 
equipment, she didn’t mention how much 
was spent. 

On Wednesday, the Russian government 
was trumpeting the delivery of the medi¬ 
cal equipment on social media, saying the 
aid would save American lives. 

The deal has raised concerns among 
some Russia critics, who say Moscow, 
along with China, is exaggerating the role 
it is playing in the global response to the 
coronavirus crisis. 

The two nations have provided masks, 
ventilators and other medical equipment 
to several countries hit by the pandemic. 


Together with Cuba, they have also dis¬ 
patched medical teams to help out in places 
such as Italy, which has the highest mortal¬ 
ity rate from the virus, and Serbia. 

The Russian supplies, which filled a 
cargo plane, arrived in New York amid 
warnings from Trump that between 
100,000 and 200,000 Americans could die 
from the disease caused by the virus — a 
turnaround from a statement he made on 
Twitter in late February that “the coro¬ 
navirus is very much under control in the 
USA.” 

New York state had 83,712 confirmed 
cases of coronavirus as of Wednesday, or 
40% of the national total, according to New 
York Magazine. More than 47,000 of the 


cases were in New York City. 

As the pandemic surges across the US., 
there were concerns about dwindling 
stocks of medical supplies, such as ven¬ 
tilators, which are needed to treat people 
who come down with the severe lung dis¬ 
ease caused by the virus. U.S. government 
emergency stockpiles of protective equip¬ 
ment like masks and gloves are also nearly 
depleted, a senior U.S. official told The 
New York Times Thursday. 

Ortagus said the U.S. “cannot do it alone” 
and must work with other countries “to en¬ 
sure that critically needed supplies get to 
those in need.” 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @John_vandiver 


Engineer accused of 
purposely derailing 
train near USNS Mercy 



KABC-TV/AP 


A Pacific Harbor Line train derailed Tuesday, at the Port of Los Angeles after running through the end 
of the track and crashing through barriers, finally coming to rest about 250 yards from the docked U.S. 
Navy Hospital Ship Mercy. 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — A train 
engineer intentionally drove a 
speeding locomotive off a track 
at the Port of Los Angeles be¬ 
cause he was suspicious about the 
presence of a Navy hospital ship 
docked there to help during the 
coronavirus crisis, federal pros¬ 
ecutors said Wednesday. 

The locomotive crashed 
through a series of barriers and 
fences before coming to rest 
more than 250 yards from the 
U.S. Navy Hospital Ship Mercy 
on Tuesday, the U.S. Department 
of Justice said in a release. 

Nobody was hurt. 

Eduardo Moreno, 44, was 
charged with one count of train 
wrecking, prosecutors said. 

Moreno acknowledged in two 
separate interviews with law en¬ 
forcement that he intentionally 
derailed and crashed the train 
near the Mercy, according to the 
criminal complaint. 

“You only get this chance once. 
The whole world is watching. I 
had to,” Moreno told investiga¬ 
tors, according to the complaint. 
“People don’t know what’s going 


on here. Now they will.” 

Moreno said he was suspicious 
of the Mercy and believed it had 
an alternate purpose related to 
COVID-19 or a government take¬ 
over, an affidavit states. Moreno 
stated that he acted alone and had 
not pre-planned the attempted 
attack. 

In an interview with FBI agents, 
Moreno stated that “he did it out 
of the desire to ‘wake people up,”’ 
according to an affidavit. 

“Moreno stated that he thought 
that the USNS Mercy was suspi¬ 
cious and did not believe ‘the ship 
is what they say it’s for,’ ” the com¬ 
plaint said. 

The Mercy arrived in port this 
week to provide a thousand hos¬ 
pital beds for non-coronavirus 
cases to take the load of region¬ 
al medical centers expecting a 
surge of COVID-19 patients. 

Cellphone video showed the lo¬ 
comotive upright in a patch of dirt. 
It apparently smashed through a 
concrete barrier at the end of the 
track, slid across pavement and 
gravel, and hit a chain-link fence 
before coming to a rest. 

Phillip Sanfield, spokesman for 
the Port of Los Angeles, said the 


locomotive never came close to 
the Mercy. 

“It would have had to have gone 
several hundred yards through 
a parking lot and cross a water 
channel to reach the ship,” San¬ 
field said. “The tracks are no¬ 
where near the Mercy.” 

The engineer wasn’t a port em¬ 


ployee but apparently was work¬ 
ing for Pacific Harbor Line Inc., 
a train company that handles 
cargo in the port and connects 
to mqjor railroad lines, Sanfield 
said. The company didn’t imme¬ 
diately return a phone call seek¬ 
ing comment. 

A small fuel leak was quickly 


controlled and port operations 
weren’t seriously affected, San¬ 
field said. 

Moreno was arrested by a Cali¬ 
fornia Highway Patrol officer 
who witnessed the crash and cap¬ 
tured him as he fled the scene. 


Civilians: As death toll rises, Pentagon to provide some body bags from its supply 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

While the Pentagon works to 
buy more bags, it will draw ini¬ 
tially from a stockpile of 50,000 it 
maintains, according to two peo¬ 
ple familiar with the request. 

The move is a somber coun¬ 
terpoint to the Pentagon’s highly 
praised deployment of two hospi¬ 
tal ships to New York and Los An¬ 
geles to help alleviate pressure on 
regional hospitals overburdened 
by the pandemic. 

The DLA’s Troop Support unit 
manages the Pentagon’s stockpile 
of the green nylon, 94-inch by 38- 
inch body bags that are typically 
distributed to war zones. The unit 


has been in contact with the cur¬ 
rent contractor to assess its man¬ 
ufacturing capabilities but hasn’t 
yet placed a formal order, accord¬ 
ing to one of the people familiar 
with the request. 

As many as 240,000 Ameri¬ 
cans are projected to die in the 
U.S. coronavirus outbreak, a top 
White House official said Tues¬ 
day, even with another 30 days of 
the most stringent public health 
restrictions in place. Reviewing 
the projections. President Donald 
Trump warned Americans of a 
difficult period ahead. 

“This is going to be a painful 
two weeks,” Trump said at the 
White House on Tuesday. “Our 


strength will be tested, our en¬ 
durance will be tried.” 

The government had not previ¬ 
ously shared details on its projec¬ 
tions for the spread of the virus, 
which has so far killed more than 
5,300 people in the U.S. and in¬ 
fected more than 226,000. 

The Defense Logistics Agency 
doesn’t yet have a specific deliv¬ 
ery date request from FEMA but 
the agency wants them as soon as 
they are ready, and the Pentagon 
is close to an agreement with its 
current contractor on the num¬ 
bers and timelines, one of the 
people said. 

A FEMA spokesman said the 
agency is making “prudent plan¬ 


ning” for potential future needs, 
and that includes preparing for 
“mortuary contingencies” from 
U.S. states. 

The pouches may be necessary 
for some state and local govern¬ 
ments but FEMA hasn’t received 
a shipment yet, the spokesman 
said. The agency is working with 
regional and state health and 
emergency managers to ramp 
up available assets, the official 
said, adding that pouches will be 
distributed to states requesting 
them. 

On Monday, the vice director 
of operations for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff outlined the general Pen- 
tagon-FEMA process that’s in 


place. 

The Joint Staff is “in close 
partnership with them to iden¬ 
tify what their needs are,” includ¬ 
ing “mission assignments” that 
came in Monday for prepackaged 
Meals Ready to Eat, and “other 
supplies,” Air Force M^. Gen. 
Jeff Taliaferro said. 

The Joint Staff also received “a 
mission assignment from FEMA 
for a mortuary affairs support 
team for New York and we’re in 
the process of identifying” per¬ 
sonnel, he added. 

Hospitals have been securing 
refrigerated trucks to help hold 
bodies in areas where capacity 
for storing them has run out. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Spain reports record deaths in 24 hours 



Mahesh Kumar A./AP 


An Indian policeman wearing a virus-themed helmet rides on a horse during an awareness rally aimed at 
preventing the spread of new coronavirus in Hyderabad, India, on Thursday. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK—Spain on Thurs¬ 
day set a record in virus-related 
fatalities, with 950 deaths in 24 
hours, even as its infection rate 
appeared to ease. 

New coronavirus infections 
rose nearly 8% overnight to 
110,238, placing Spain close to 
Italy, the country that so far has 
the worst outbreak in Europe. 

Health authorities say conta¬ 
gion in Spain has dropped from 
a daily average of 20% on March 
25 to less than 12% after that date, 
more than 10 days after Spaniards 
were ordered to stay home. The 
government has acknowledged 
that the real number of infections 
could be much higher due to lim¬ 
ited testing. 

Meanwhile, the worldwide race 
to protect people against unwit¬ 
ting coronavirus carriers intensi¬ 
fied, pitting governments against 
each other in the race to buy pro¬ 
tective gear and prompting new 
questions about who should wear 
masks, get temperature checks or 
even be permitted to go outside. 

In the Chinese city of Wuhan, 
where the pandemic began in De¬ 
cember, a green symbol on their 
smartphones dictates the move¬ 
ments of residents. Green is the 
“health code” that says a user is 
symptom-free and it’s required 
to board a subway, check into a 
hotel or enter the central city of 
11 million. Serious travel restric¬ 
tions still exist for those who have 
yellow or red symbols. 

In northern Italy, the coun¬ 
try with the most virus deaths 
in the world at over 13,000, 
guards armed with thermom¬ 
eter guns decide who can enter 
supermarkets. 

And a top health official in 
France’s hard-hit eastern region 
said Americans swooped in at a 
Chinese airport to spirit away a 


planeload of masks that France 
had already ordered. 

“On the tarmac, the Americans 
arrive, take out cash and pay three 
or four times more for our orders, 
so we really have to fight,” Jean 
Rottner, an emergency room doc¬ 
tor in Mulhouse told RTL radio. 

A study by researchers in Sin¬ 
gapore on Wednesday estimated 
that around 10% of new infections 
may be sparked by people who 
carry the virus but have not yet 
suffered its flulike symptoms. 

In response, the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion changed how it defined the 
risks of infection, saying essen¬ 
tially that anyone may be a carri¬ 
er, whether they have symptoms 
or not. It is yet to change its guid¬ 


ance against having everyone 
wearing masks. 

In Greece, authorities placed 
an entire refugee camp under 
quarantine Thursday after dis¬ 
covering that a third of the 63 con¬ 
tacts of an infected woman tested 
positive for the virus — and none 
showed symptoms. 

Altogether, more than 980,000 
people around the world have 
contracted the virus, according 
to a tally by Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. More than 47,000 have 
died from the virus and another 
195,000 have recovered. 

The real figures are believed 
to be much higher because of 
testing shortages, differences in 
counting the dead and large num¬ 
bers of mild cases that have gone 


unreported. Critics say some gov¬ 
ernments have been deliberately 
under-reporting cases in order to 
avoid public criticism. 

For most people, the corona¬ 
virus causes mild or moderate 
symptoms, such as fever and 
cough. But for others, especial¬ 
ly older adults and people with 
health problems, it can cause se¬ 
vere symptoms like pneumonia 
and lead to death. 

Asian stocks meandered Thurs¬ 
day after a White House warning 
that as many as 240,000 Ameri¬ 
cans might die in the pandemic 
sent Wall Street tumbling. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
lost more than 970 points, or over 
4%. 

Many countries are now model¬ 


ing their response to the virus in 
part after China, which in Janu¬ 
ary closed off an entire province 
of over 70 million people. The 
government says the measures 
have been a success and reports 
that nearly all new cases of the 
virus have been imported from 
abroad. 

People in Wuhan, once the epi¬ 
center of the crisis, are starting to 
return to work. 

Walking into a subway station 
Wednesday, Wu Shenghong, a 
manager for a clothing manu¬ 
facturer, used her phone to scan 
a barcode on a poster that trig¬ 
gered her app. 

A green code and part of her 
identity card number appeared 
on the screen. A guard wearing 
a mask and goggles waved her 
through. 

If the code had been red, that 
would tell the guard that Wu was 
confirmed to be infected or had a 
fever or other symptoms and was 
awaiting a diagnosis. 

A yellow code would mean she 
had contact with an infected per¬ 
son but hadn’t finished a two-week 
quarantine, meaning she should 
be in a hospital or quarantined. 

In Europe, the strains facing 
some of the world’s best health 
care systems has been aggravat¬ 
ed by hospital budget cuts over 
the past decade in Italy, Spain, 
France and Britain. 

They have called in medical 
students, retired doctors and 
even laid-off flight attendants 
with first aid training to help their 
country’s overstressed medical 
workers. 

The staffing shortage has been 
worsened by the high numbers 
of infected personnel, many of 
whom are working without pro¬ 
tective gear. In Italy alone, nearly 
10,000 medical workers have con¬ 
tracted the virus and more than 
60 doctors have died. 


Tokyo to keep many public spots 
shuttered as infections surge 



Theron GoDBOLD/Stars and Stripes 


Many establishments were shuttered on Tuesday evening at a 
popular entertainment district known as Bar Row near \bkota Air 
Base in western Tokyo. 


By Hana Kusumoto 
AND Joseph Ditzler 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Zoos, museums and 
some parks will remain closed 
until at least May 6 as coronavi¬ 
rus infections surge across the 
city, the Tokyo Metropolitan Gov¬ 
ernment announced Wednesday. 

Tokyo-run public facilities, 
such as Ueno Zoo, Tama Zoo and 
the Museum of Contemporary 
Art Tokyo, were originally closed 
until April 12. However, with a 
recent, rapid increase of corona¬ 
virus cases in the metropolitan 
area, the city extended the mea¬ 
sure until May 6, which is the last 
day of Golden Week, a series of 
Japanese national holidays. 

Tokyo Metropolitan Govern¬ 
ment governs 23 central wards, 
26 cities, five towns and eight vil¬ 
lages, including areas surround¬ 


ing Yokota Air Base. 

The city also announced it 
will cancel or postpone city-run 
events until May 6. 

During a meeting on coronavi¬ 
rus countermeasures Wednesday, 
Tokyo Gov. Yuriko Koike asked 
for residents’ and city workers’ 
cooperation. 

“We are in a critical situation 
on the verge of (an) explosive in¬ 
crease of infection,” she said. 

Koike called on Tokyo resi¬ 
dents to stay home on weekends, 
and to refrain especially from 
visiting entertainment establish¬ 
ments, such as night clubs and 
bars. She has urged residents to 
refrain from gatherings even in 
small numbers, including cherry 
blossom viewing parties. She also 
asked people to work from home 
as much as possible. 

At Yokota Air Base in western 
Tokyo — headquarters of U.S. 


Forces Japan, 5th Air Force and 
the 374th Airlift Wing — security 
forces started medical screening 
at the gates Thursday. Entrants 
are asked three questions about 
their current health and recent 
contacts. A positive response 
to any question means further 
screening by a medical team. 

For airmen, their families and 
many U.S. civilians working at 
Yokota, city establishments other 
than those providing essentials 
such as food, medical services, 
day care or similar necessities 
are already off limits. 

On Wednesday, wing com¬ 
mander Col. Otis Jones in a memo 
updated earlier restrictions by 
placing off limits until further 
notice all “non-essential off-base 
activities, including but not limit¬ 
ed to bars, night clubs and similar 
establishments, onsens and pub¬ 
lic baths, off-base fitness facili¬ 


ties, large sit-down restaurants, 
shopping malls, movie theaters, 
arcades, indoor game centers, 
and Pachinko halls.” 

Travel from Yokota outside the 
local area, generally defined as 
the Tokyo suburbs surrounding 


the base, is also forbidden with 
some exceptions, according to 
Jones’ order. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 
ditzler.ioseph@stripes.com 
Twitter: @JosephDitzler 
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Cari Payer 


Sage Payer models a coronavirus quarantine outfit inside her home at Yokota Air Base, Japan. The image is part of a series 
produced with her mother, Cari Payer, called the “COVID-19 Spring Collection.” 




The new dress blues 


Yokota family channels creativity with photo 
shoot of coronavirus outfits during lockdown 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — As the 
populations of entire nations languish in 
coronavirus lockdowns, under stay-at- 
home orders or in self-isolation, they’re 
finding ways to cope with being cooped up 
for days on end. 

Cari Payer and her daughter. Sage, found 
a creative outlet of their own at Yokota, 
the home of U.S. Forces Japan in western 
Tokyo. 

“We had an idea for a project that came 
from social media and all of the memes,” 
Cari Payer said. 

Ubiquitous Facebook and Twitter memes 
skewer the downward wardrobe spiral as 
the days drag on: Mad Max, for example, 
garbed on day one of “what I thought I 
would wear during the apocalypse,” ver¬ 
sus a disheveled figure in sloppy p^amas 
on day four. 

From such fodder the Payers drew their 
inspiration for a satirical photo shoot they 
posted to Instagram and www.caripayer- 
photography.com. 

“I came to [Sage] with this crazy idea 
and she helped me,” Cari said. 

Cari, a professional photographer, has 
taught photography classes at the arts 
and crafts center at the base, where she 
lives with Sage, 14, and her husband, Tay¬ 
lor Oney, resident engineer for the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

“We talked about the idea of a toilet paper 
dress, which led to the trash bag dress, 
which is similar to what we have seen peo¬ 
ple wearing on social media,” Sage said. 

In about a week the family duo put togeth¬ 
er multiple wardrobes for their photo shoot 
and worked with friends and neighbors 
to iron out locations and other props. The 
result was “COVID-19 Spring Collection,” 
fashion inspired by a global pandemic. 

Mother and daughter said their project 
turned a difficult time into an opportunity 
for self-improvement and stronger family 


Theron GooBOLo/Stars and Stripes 

Cari and Sage pose with an image from their photo project Wednesday. 


ties. 

“I think taking this opportunity to look 
at this in a different way and say, ‘OK, 
we’re spending time together and how can 
we become closer as a family,’ ” Cari said. 
“I think if anyone is capable of weathering 
this it’s a military family. We are pretty 
used to being a team together.” 

Sage had a final bit of advice for those 
who may be stuck inside. 

“Think of it as not being quarantined 
but just being home and take the time to sit 
and do something creative; do something 
that helps you not feel like you’re stuck,” 
she said. “Be productive and do something 
that makes you feel accomplished.” 

godbold.theron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @GodboidTheron 


Cari Payer 

Sage poses for the photo series about 
what people are wearing during the 
coronavirus pandemic. 


Virtual 
instruction 
to continue 
in S. Korea 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Students at Defense Department schools 
in South Korea will continue virtual 
schooling after spring break, just like their 
counterparts in Japan, officials announced 
Thursday. 

The decision was announced in a letter 
from Department of Defense Education 
Activity Korea district superintendent Jeff 
Arrington to students, families and staff 

“Due to the current health protection 
conditions, we will not be able to resume 
our normal operations on April 13,” Ar¬ 
rington’s letter said. 

April 13, the scheduled day of the start 
of the instructional fourth quarter, will be 
a “professional development” workday for 
teachers and staff “Virtual learning will 
resume on April 14,” Arrington’s letter 
stated. 

The announcement came two days after 
DODEA’s schools in Japan, including Oki¬ 
nawa, said they, too, would remain shut¬ 
tered beyond spring break “until further 
notice.” DODEA’s South Korea schools 
have been closed with online instruction 
ongoing since Feb. 26. 

“The health and wellness of our school 
community remains my priority,” Ar¬ 
rington’s letter stated, adding that the 
district will continue working with U.S. 
Forces Korea leadership to determine 
when it may be safe to reopen schools. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DaveOrnauer 


New case 
makes total 
15 for USFK 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South Korea 
— Camp Humphreys reported another 
coronavirus case on Thursday, raising to 
15 the total number of infections for U.S. 
Forces Korea. 

USFK, which commands some 28,500 
service members, didn’t immediately pro¬ 
vide more information. 

Camp Humphreys, which is home to 
the U.S. military headquarters, has seen a 
surge in confirmed cases since an Ameri¬ 
can contractor tested positive on March 24. 
Before that, most infections affiliated with 
USFK had been on bases in the southeast¬ 
ern city of Daegu and surrounding areas, 
which were at the center of South Korea’s 
outbreak. 

Only two soldiers have been infected. 
The others have been military dependents, 
contractors and South Korean employees. 

Meanwhile, South Korea on Thursday 
reported a slight decline in its nationwide 
tally, saying 89 new cases were logged the 
day before compared with 101 the previous 
day, raising its total to 9,976. 

On Wednesday, South Korea began re¬ 
quiring all travelers arriving from other 
countries to self-quarantine for two weeks 
to prevent further spread of the virus. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Los Angeles mayor tells 
4 million to wear masks 



Mike Simons,Tulsa World/AP 


Medical personnel look out a hospital window during an event called Headlights for Hope at Bailey 
Medical Center in Owasso, Okla., on Wednesday. Cars filled the parking lot, turned headlights and 
hazards on and honked horns to thank medical personnel for their work in the outbreak. 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The mayor 
of Los Angeles urged 4 million 
residents to wear masks to com¬ 
bat the coronavirus when they 
walk out in public, even as state 
health officials shied away from 
requiring a cover-up. 

Homemade cloth masks, or 
even a “tucked-in bandana,” will 
help reduce the spread of the 
COVID-19 virus in the nation’s 
second-largest city and remind 
people to practice safe social dis¬ 
tancing, Mayor Eric Garcetti said 
Wednesday as he donned a black 
cloth mask to make his point. 

“I know this looks surreal,” 
Garcetti said. “We’re going to 
have to get used to seeing each 
other like this ... This will be the 
look.” 

But he urged people against 
using medical-grade masks, such 
as N95 or surgical masks, which 
are in short supply and needed 
for health care workers and first 
responders. Garcetti also said 
that people should only use masks 
when they are going out to shop 
for food or perform other essen¬ 
tial tasks. Otherwise, stay home, 
the mayor said. 

Arizona 

PHOENIX — Arizona’s gover¬ 
nor on Wednesday asked Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump to issue a 
mqjor disaster declaration for the 
state as it braces for a surge of 
coronavirus cases. 

Gov. Doug Ducey said the move 
is needed to trigger higher federal 
aid and resources. A declaration 
would add funding for more men¬ 
tal health care, unemployment, 
food assistance, the tribal health 
response and other state efforts. 

Ducey also urged understand¬ 
ing as people and small business¬ 
es face due dates for bills such as 
mortgages, rent and utilities with 
the start of a new month. 

“The world has changed since 
March 1,” Ducey tweeted. He said 
that no family, individual or busi¬ 
ness should face eviction or lose 
critical services because of hard¬ 
ships caused by the coronavirus. 

“It’s basic decency,” he said. 

Arkansas 

LITTLE ROCK—A member of 
the Arkansas House said Wednes¬ 
day that he’s tested positive for 
COVID-19, and state health of¬ 
ficials reported two more people 
have died from the outbreak. 

State Rep. Reginald Murdock 
is the first Arkansas legislator to 
test positive for the coronavirus. 
He said that he’s in isolation at 
his Marianna home and doesn’t 
currently have any symptoms. 
Murdock said that he underwent 
testing on Monday. 

Arkansas lawmakers met last 
week for a marathon session and 
approved a $173 million fund for 
the coronavirus outbreak. The 
House met at a 5,600-seat basket¬ 
ball arena instead of the Capitol, 
with members spaced out in the 
stands at least six feet apart. Mur¬ 


dock attended two of the three 
days of the session. 

Dr. Nathaniel Smith, the state 
health secretary, said that he 
didn’t believe there was a signifi¬ 
cant risk to other legislators given 
the restrictions put in place. But 
he’s recommended they get test¬ 
ed and self-isolate if they develop 
any symptoms. 

Florida 

TALLAHASSEE — Florida 
Gov. Ron DeSantis issued a state¬ 
wide stay-at-home order Wednes¬ 
day as federal and local pressure 
mounted on him to abandon the 
county-by-county approach he 
had implemented to combat the 
coronavirus pandemic, a position 
he had defended for weeks. 

DeSantis told reporters that he 
decided to issue the order after 
consulting with President Donald 
Trump and White House advis¬ 
ers, who have said Americans 
need to stay home through April. 
His order goes into effect Friday 
and will last at least 30 days. 

The governor said that it made 
sense to expand stay-home mea¬ 
sures statewide now “even though 
there are a lot of places that have 
very low infection rates.” His 
move came the same day two 
other Republican governors in 
the South, Brian Kemp in Geor¬ 
gia and Tate Reeves of Missis¬ 
sippi, also issued stay-at-home 
orders after repeatedly refusing 
to do so. 

“This is what we are going to 
be fighting for a month,” DeSan¬ 
tis said. “There is not going to be 
any kind of return to normalcy. 
People thought Easter ... That is 
not going to happen.” 

Iowa 

DES MOINES — Iowa abortion 
providers and the state reached an 
agreement Wednesday whereby a 
recent order by Gov. Kim Reyn¬ 
olds to temporarily halt elective 
medical procedures as part of 
her coronavirus response will not 
apply to all abortions. 

When Reynolds was asked last 
week if her order stopping elec¬ 
tive procedures through April 16 
included abortions, she replied 
that it did. State attorneys repre¬ 
senting Reynolds, however, said 
Wednesday that there are excep¬ 
tions, including women who are 
approaching the state’s deadline 
after which most pregnancies 
must be carried to term. 

Abortion providers Planned 
Parenthood of the Heartland and 
the Emma Goldman Clinic filed a 
lawsuit with the help of the Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union of Iowa 
on Monday against Reynolds and 
other state officials. They sought 
a court order to halt enforce¬ 
ment of the order as it applied to 
abortions. 

A minute before a court hear¬ 
ing by telephone Wednesday, the 
abortion providers and attorneys 
from the Iowa attorney general’s 
office reached an agreement in 
which Reynolds and state offi¬ 
cials indicate that her order “only 


suspends ‘nonessential’ surgical 
abortions, those that cannot be 
delayed without undue risk to the 
health of the patient.” 

Kentucky 

FRANKFORT — The Ken¬ 
tucky Supreme Court issued a 
new order closing judicial fa¬ 
cilities to in-person services and 
postponing eviction filings. 

The changes strengthen the 
court’s order a couple of weeks 
ago and restrict dockets, jury tri¬ 
als and jury service during the 
coronavirus pandemic, the court 
said in a news release. 

“As difficult as these restric¬ 
tions may be, the Judicial Branch 
must do its part to practice strin¬ 
gent social distancing while pro¬ 
viding essential, constitutionally 
mandated services,” Kentucky 
Chief Justice John D. Minton Jr. 
said. 

The new order said that all par¬ 
ties to proceedings and attorneys 
must be allowed to participate 
remotely. 

Missouri 

COLUMBIA — Missouri Gov. 
Mike Parson said Wednesday that 
he’s expecting a $500 million rev¬ 
enue shortfall this year because 
of the coronavirus pandemic, 
and he announced he’s cutting 
roughly $175 million in spending 
to make up for it. 

Parson projected significant 
drops in tax revenue that “may 
be larger than those experienced 
during the Great Recession.” 

Many of the cuts affected public 
colleges and universities. Parson 
blocked more than $61 million 
intended for public four-year col¬ 
leges and another close to $12 
million for community colleges. 

More budget restrictions might 
be needed if the toll on the econ¬ 
omy is even worse than expected, 
Parson said. 

Nevada 

LAS VEGAS—Gov. Steve Siso- 
lak activated the National Guard 
Wednesday to lead Nevada’s fight 


against the coronavirus, and ex¬ 
tended his order closing the state’s 
casinos, schools and nonessential 
businesses by an additional two 
weeks through April. 

Unlike similar directives issued 
by governors in some other states, 
the order does not include penal¬ 
ties for violations. He said that it 
“merely reinforces and strength¬ 
ens” requests he’s been making 
publicly since mid-March. 

“Now is not the time for fines,” 
Sisolak said at a news conference 
late Wednesday at the statehouse 
in Carson City. “The penalties 
other governors have put in place 
are difficult to enforce.” 

Sisolak said that activating the 
National Guard will speed up and 
make logistical planning and de¬ 
livery of medical supplies more 
efficient, as well as provide ad¬ 
ditional resources for the state’s 
labor force. It also makes Nevada 
eligible for additional federal 
funding. 

Washington 

OLYMPIA — Gov. Jay Inslee 
said Wednesday that he is ask¬ 
ing Washington manufacturers to 
start producing personal protec¬ 
tive equipment, saying the feder¬ 
al government has not been able 
to supply the state fast enough to 
meet the growing need amid the 
ongoing COVID-19 outbreak. 

Inslee said that while more 
than 1 million pieces of personal 
protective equipment — from the 
federal and state supply, hospitals 
and donations — have already 
been delivered across the state, it 
is not enough. 

“The fact of the matter is, we 
need to seize our own destiny,” 
Inslee said at a news conference. 
“Now it is time for all of us to 
turn to manufacturing the equip¬ 
ment we need in this fight, in this 
war.” 

The Department of Commerce 
said Wednesday that approxi¬ 
mately 350 manufacturers have 
already reached out, and many 
are already producing — includ¬ 
ing about 40 distilleries that are 
now making hand sanitizer, and 


outdoor apparel company Out¬ 
door Research, which is now 
making hundreds of thousands of 
surgical and protective masks. 

Wisconsin 

MADISON — A federal judge 
signaled Wednesday that he won’t 
postpone or make any mqjor 
changes to Wisconsin’s presiden¬ 
tial primary to alleviate concerns 
that voters and poll workers could 
contract the coronavirus. 

US. District Judge William 
Conley told attorneys for the 
Democratic National Commit¬ 
tee and a host of liberal-leaning 
groups that they haven’t shown 
how the pandemic has truly ham¬ 
pered people’s voting rights. He 
said that infections look ready to 
spike in Wisconsin, but Demo¬ 
cratic Gov. Tony Evers and Re¬ 
publican legislative leaders don’t 
feel the crisis is severe enough to 
stop the election. 

“I’m not sure it’s my place to as¬ 
sume the steps taken by the state 
or not taken by the state is an 
impingement on an individual’s 
right to vote,” Conley said. “That’s 
what I’m struggling with.” 

West Virginia 

CHARLESTON — Gov. Jim 
Justice rescheduled West Virgin¬ 
ia’s May 12 primary election to 
June 9 on Wednesday, citing fears 
about the coronavirus spreading 
at polling places. 

Justice said medical experts 
told him that having the primary 
on its originally scheduled date 
would be unsafe for voters and 
poll workers, since health offi¬ 
cials have warned of a surge in 
the coming weeks. 

“There is no question moving 
this date is the right thing to do,” 
said Justice, a Republican. 

Justice said that he had want¬ 
ed to preserve the May primary 
date, but he has been “bombard¬ 
ed” with requests to postpone 
the election. He said that the new 
June date will result in fewer peo¬ 
ple at polling places since it falls 
after the school year. 
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Georgia senator 
faces new scrutiny 
over stock moves 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


People walk down a street lined with tornado debris in Gallatin, Tenn. Thousands of people in Middle 
Tennessee affected by the March 3 twisters now also have to confront life in the age of coronavirus. 

Double strike: Tornado, virus 
push Tennesseans to the limit 


Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — When 
Jose Cojom’s house collapsed 
around his family in a tornado 
that struck after midnight, he 
knew that his life was going to get 
much harder. But that was just 
the beginning. A few weeks later, 
the restaurant where he cooks 
closed its doors because of the 
coronavirus. 

Now, living in a rental apart¬ 
ment, Cojom’s family faces an un¬ 
certain future, unsure whether to 
rebuild or move on. 

“The tornado was a monster, 
almost killed us,” Cojom said. 
“Now, I’m off work for two weeks. 
It kind of hurts me because it 
makes me stay home and think 
about all the things that we went 
through.” 

Like thousands of other Mid¬ 
dle Tennesseans, Cojom’s life 
has been upended by back-to- 
back disasters. Putnam County 
residents still reeling from the 
deadly twisters of March 3 now 
have to confront life in the age of 
coronavirus. 

The storms that tore through 
the region killed 25 people — 19 
in Putnam County, 80 miles east 
of Nashville — and damaged or 
destroyed hundreds of buildings. 
Homes where people had been 
sleeping were demolished, send¬ 
ing families to hotels and shelters. 


Electrical and construction crews 
mobilized, donations poured in 
and volunteers handed out sup¬ 
plies and served meals. 

Then the coronavirus pandemic 
complicated the recovery efforts. 
The virus has sickened more than 
2,600 in Tennessee and more than 
30 in Putnam County, according 
to the state health department. 
Residents who had united to 
help tornado-stricken neighbors 
quickly retreated to their houses. 
Volunteers who came from as far 
as Kansas went back home. 

As the virus encroaches on the 
county where twisted metal still 
hangs in trees along Interstate 
40, Mayor Randy Porter said that 
debris cleanup could take several 
more weeks. 

“It’s been tiring and a little 
stressful, but we’re working 
through it,” Porter said. “We 
live in a loving, come-together 
community.” 

At Cookeville Regional Medical 
Center in the county seat, doctors 
and nurses have gone from treat¬ 
ing about 80 patients injured in 
the tornado to preparing for the 
coronavirus. Visitation has been 
restricted and elective surgeries 
have been postponed. One hospi¬ 
tal employee died and six others 
lost everything in the tornado, 
hospital CEO Paul Korth said. 
Tornado damage closed a medical 
supplies warehouse in Mt. Juliet, 


and the hospital is supplementing 
its limited supply of ventilators 
and masks. 

“We are trying to be very cau¬ 
tious and very proactive on how 
we use those,” Korth said. 

For Eric Grooms, whose fam¬ 
ily saw their home reduced to its 
foundation in the storms, the re¬ 
strictions put in place to curb the 
coronavirus spread have made a 
return to normal impossible. 

Grooms’ wife owns a salon, now 
temporarily closed. His industrial 
filter service has lost business. 

Grooms said that they are lucky 
to have a rental house, but with 
shops shuttered, it’s been hard 
to make it feel homey. Restau¬ 
rants and other distractions that 
initially took their minds off the 
destruction aren’t open. 

Grooms has been told that he 
can’t rebuild until next year at 
the earliest, but he expects to stay 
in the neighborhood. 

“The whole neighborhood is 
just so tight, so close that we can 
leave the place, but it’s hard to 
leave the people,” he said. 

More than anything, though, he 
wants to restore some normalcy 
for his 6-year-old daughter. 

“We can’t take her to the 
bounce house. You can’t do this. 
You can’t do that,” Grooms said. 
“It makes the tornado, that envi¬ 
ronment afterward, the shock, it 
just prolongs it.” 


By Brian Slodysko 

AND Mary Clare Jalonick 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The hus¬ 
band of Georgia Sen. Kelly Loef- 
fler recently acquired as much as 
$415,000 in stock in DuPont de 
Nemours, a chemical company 
that manufactures protective 
equipment in exceedingly high 
demand because of the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic. 

The transaction, detailed in a 
mandatory disclosure the Repub¬ 
lican filed late Tuesday, comes 
as senators in both parties have 
faced questions about the stock 
transactions they made in the 
weeks before the coronavirus up¬ 
ended the U.S. economy, wiping 
out jobs and personal wealth. 

Senate Intelligence Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Richard Burr, R- 
N.C., whose sales of as much as 
$1.7 million in stocks have come 
under the most scrutiny, request¬ 
ed an ethics review of his ac¬ 
tions in the days before markets 
dropped in February. The FBI 
has also contacted him about the 
sale. He has denied trading on in¬ 
side information. 

Like Burr, Loeffler came under 
fire last month after she and her 
husband dumped substantial por¬ 
tions of their portfolio. The trans¬ 
actions came after a series of 
private congressional briefings on 
the then-burgeoning pandemic. 

The new purchases disclosed 
by Loeffler include the purchase 
of DuPont stock, a company that 
could see profits soar from the 
sale of protective equipment as 
hospitals search for desperately 
needed supply. Loeffler said that 
she had no involvement in the 
trades. 

“Her stock portfolio is managed 
independently by third-party ad¬ 
visers,” said spokeswoman Kerry 
Rom. “Sen. Loeffler continues to 
operate with integrity and trans¬ 
parency — following both the 
spirit and the letter of the law.” 


Their latest financial moves are 
likely to give more ammunition 
to critics of the newly appointed 
senator, who is on the ballot this 
year. Her top Republican pri¬ 
mary rival. Rep. Doug Collins, 
previously accused her of “prof¬ 
iting” while “people are losing 
their jobs, their businesses, their 
retirements.” 

The mandatory disclosures 
senators must make do not detail 
specific amounts of stock sales 
or purchases. Instead, they give 
a range in dollars of the value of 
each transaction. 

Tuesday’s filing showed 
that Loeffler’s husband pur¬ 
chased anywhere between about 
$166,000 and $415,000 in Du¬ 
Pont, spread across four transac¬ 
tions in late February and early 
March. The company’s website 
says that “thousands of DuPont 
employees are working around 
the clock in all parts of the world 
to increase capacity of protective 
garments during this time of high 
demand.” 

The couple’s new investment in 
DuPont drew notice from govern¬ 
ment watchdog groups, particu¬ 
larly because they also recently 
invested in a tech company that 
offers telecommuting software 
that could also benefit from the 
pandemic. 

“I think it deserves an extra 
amount of scrutiny because when 
she did the first round of sales 
after she got nonpublic informa¬ 
tion, she also bought a stock in a 
telecommuting company,” said 
Jordan Libowitz, a spokesman for 
the group Citizens for Responsi¬ 
bility and Ethics in Washington, 
which filed a Senate ethics com¬ 
plaint against Loeffler and Burr 
last month. “This would follow 
that pattern, which is why it does 
raise an eyebrow, and it’s one of 
those things that even if it doesn’t 
go to the level of breaking the law 
or any rules, it looks bad.” 


Report: US hostage families seek better government support 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Relatives of 
Americans who are wrongfully 
imprisoned abroad or held hos¬ 
tage by militant groups said in a 
report issued Thursday that the 
U.S. government must still do bet¬ 
ter in communicating with them, 
though improvements have been 
made over the last five years. 

Several of those interviewed for 
the report said that they don’t feel 
their loved one’s cases have the 
attention of the highest levels of 
government. In particular, family 
members of Americans who are 
detained by foreign governments 


on trumped-up charges said that 
they feel those cases are less of a 
priority to the U.S. government 
than cases involving hostage¬ 
taking by militant or criminal 
groups. 

The report from the James W. 
Foley Legacy Foundation is based 
on interviews with 25 former hos¬ 
tages and detainees, as well as 
their relatives and advocates. It 
cited improvements in the gov¬ 
ernment’s response since the gov¬ 
ernment overhauled its hostage 
policy five years ago, but said that 
relatives still want more com¬ 
plete and accurate information 


and clarity about which agency is 
supposed to help them. Some, for 
instance, want the government to 
declassify more information so 
that it can be more easily shared, 
or to provide limited security 
clearances. 

The report is the latest outside 
effort to scrutinize how the gov¬ 
ernment interacts with hostages 
and detainees, and their fami¬ 
lies back home. It examined the 
changes to hostage policy which 
were instituted by the Obama 
administration in 2015 and that 
largely remain intact under 
President Donald Trump. Those 


include the creation of an FBI-led 
hostage rescue fusion cell and the 
appointment of a State Depart¬ 
ment envoy for hostage affairs. 

The US. government distin¬ 
guishes hostages captured by 
overseas criminal organizations 
or by militant groups designated 
as terrorists from detainees who 
are held by foreign governments, 
often arbitrarily or on exagger¬ 
ated or fabricated charges. The 
distinction matters in terms of 
which government agency is re¬ 
sponsible for the case. 

Most relatives of hostages who 
were interviewed said that they 


felt they had reliable access to the 
government, but relatives of de¬ 
tainees did not feel the same. One 
family advocate said they “had to 
work way too hard to get the State 
Department’s attention and help. 

“There is a notable disparity 
in the treatment of hostage and 
wrongful detainee families by the 
U.S. government, with the latter 
receiving less attention, informa¬ 
tion and access,” the report said. 
It said that “the U.S. government 
can do more to support the fami¬ 
lies of those Americans wrong¬ 
fully detained abroad.” 
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APRIL IS THE MONTH OF THE MILITARY CHILD 


WE SALUTE OUR 




MCN 


//oex 


YOUNGEST 

WMUnORS 


April is the Month of the Military 
Child: dedicated to celebrating our 
youngest Heroes - Our dandelions 
whose service and sacrifices make 
the Warfighter’s mission and focus 
possible. Just like dandelions, military 
children blossom wherever they land. 
We salute their fearless spirit. 




VISIT SHOPMYEXCHANGE.COM/COMMUNITY FOR MORE INFORMATION. 
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Gender reveal party 
sparks 10-acre fire 

PI TITUSVILLE — A gen- 
r L der reveal party mixed 
with explosives sparked a 10-acre 
fire in Florida. 

Brevard County has prohibited 
open burning because of an in¬ 
crease in fires, and officials are 
urging people to follow the rules 
and avoid calls that can strain 
medical resources during the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

“Something as seemingly inno¬ 
cent as a gender reveal can turn 
into a large-scale disaster,” said 
Mark Schollmeyer, the county’s 
Fire Rescue Chief 

Thoroughbred retirement 
farm offers virtual tours 

GEORGETOWN — A 
■ V 1 popular thoroughbred 
retirement farm in Kentucky is 
reaching out to its supporters 
through virtual farm tours that 
showcase its equine retirees. 

The series is called “Monday 
Mornings with Michael” and is 
hosted by Old Friends founder 
Michael Blowen. Each week, he 
will offer short visits with a few 
equine residents of the George¬ 
town farm. 

The farm says its virtual tours 
will be posted on Old Friends’ 
social media platforms Monday 
mornings. The tours will enable 
fans to continue having access 
to the farm’s retirees during the 
coronavirus outbreak. 



Robert F. Bukaty/AP 


to parking lot assault Making no bones about it 


da JOHNSTOWN — 

A confrontation that 
apparently began over coughing 
in a convenience store parking 
lot resulted in gunfire, Johnstown 
Police said in court documents. 

Two men were charged with 
aggravated assault. 

The police affidavit used to 
support charges against Guill¬ 
ermo Diaz Alvarez said the other 
defendant, William Suaro, said 
he told Alvarez “to cover when he 
coughed because of the virus that 
is going around.” 

Suaro told police a confronta¬ 
tion ensued and Alvarez fired into 
the front windshield and toward a 
tire on Suaro’s car. 

But police said the store’s sur¬ 
veillance video showed a con¬ 
frontation occurred as Alvarez 
walked past Suaro’s car, after 
which Suaro got out. Both men 
were seen with hands in the air, 
and then Suaro got back into his 
vehicle and drove it into Alvarez, 
police said. 

Alvarez was then seen pulling 
out a concealed .45 handgun and 
firing it at Suaro’s vehicle, police 
said. 

Suaro, 53, was charged with as¬ 
sault and reckless endangerment. 
Alvarez, 56, was also charged with 
assault and reckless endanger¬ 
ment, and a firearms violation. 


Replica of Pilgrim tall 
ship sinks at dock 


^ A DANA POINT—A rep- 
lica of the sailing vessel 
Pilgrim that Richard Henry Dana 
Jr. wrote about in “Two Years Be¬ 


Belinda Brewer uses decorative skeletons to hold messages reminding the public of proper coronavirus preventive measures Wednesday 
outside her home in Freeport, Maine. Gov. Janet Mills announced a statewide stay-at-home order starting Thursday in an attempt to limit the 
spread of coronavirus in the state. 


THE CENSUS 


The number of stranded sea turtles that were released back into 
T M the wild in Georgia. The New England Aquarium said the animals 
B m spent four to five months at its Animal Care Center in Quincy, Mass., 

* prior to release. The turtles needed to be treated for life-threatening 

conditions resulting from hypothermia and inability to feed, the aquarium said. The 
Georgia Sea Turtle Center on Jekyll Island cleared them for release after a brief 
exam by its head veterinarian and staff, it said. Turtle strandings happen in New 
England when waters quickly turn cold in the fall. 


fore the Mast” sunk at its dock in 
Dana Point where it served as a 
classroom for marine science and 
maritime history programs. 

The 130-foot-long tall ship 
keeled over in its slip and is likely 
beyond repair, the Ocean Insti¬ 
tute said in a social media post. 

Work was underway to refloat 
the Pilgrim and determine what 
caused it to sink. 

The ship was a recreation of 
the original Pilgrim, the vessel 
that Dana sailed on from Boston 
in 1834, carrying New England 
goods to California for sale or 
trade and in return carry back a 
load of cattle hides obtained from 
Spanish colonial missions and 
ranchos. 

Police say they nabbed 
wanted serial flasher 

I CASCADE TOWN- 
1*11 SHIP — A western 
Michigan man suspected of 
exposing himself to people for 
nearly two decades was arrested 
on sexual delinquency charges, 
police said. 

Police say Steven Todd Pastoor, 
56, confessed to exposing himself 
from the waist down to residents 
while standing on their decks or 
porches. Court documents show 
he confessed to indecent expo¬ 
sure crimes dating back to the 
late 1990s. 

“We believe him to be respon¬ 
sible for several dozen indecent 


exposures over the last almost 
20 years,” Kent County Sheriff’s 
Department Lt. Joel Roon told 
WOOD-TV. 

Known as the Cascade Flasher, 
Pastoor routinely kept his shirt 
and hat on but was nude from 
the waist down when he stood on 
porches and decks of homes in 
and around Cascade, police said. 
He knocked on windows to ensure 
he gathered an audience before 
exposing himself and masturbat¬ 
ing in front of people, authorities 
allege. 

Authorities caught Pastoor 
after he started targeting one 
woman who later installed cam¬ 
eras around her home. Police 
said he was arrested after police 
found him without pants near a 
highway. 

Rare Pacific snake eel 
found in northern waters 

^ n ASTORIA — A Pacific 
snake eel, a species 
rarely seen in waters as far north 


as Oregon, was found in the sand 
near Astoria recently. 

A man happened on the crea¬ 
ture, which appeared to be in 
distress. The Oregonian/Or- 
egonLive reported. He called 
the Seaside Aquarium to report 
what he thought was a sea snake. 
The aquarium is closed because 
of coronavirus social distancing 
protocols, but staff were there to 
care for the animals. 

“As soon as he said, sea snake 
we knew that it was most likely a 
Pacific Snake Eel,” the aquarium 
said in a Facebook post. 

Staff from the aquarium re¬ 
sponded, and took the animal to 
the aquarium to care for it. 

Gorilla matriarch at 
zoo dies at age 50 

CINCINNATI —A go- 
rilla named Samantha, 
the oldest mammal at the Cincin¬ 
nati Zoo, died at the age of 50. 

Samantha, who was nicknamed 
“The Grand Old Lady of the Cin¬ 


cinnati Zoo,” was one of the first 
two gorillas born at the zoo. She 
was euthanized due to “age-relat¬ 
ed health issues” and heart prob¬ 
lems, according to zoo officials. 

Samantha celebrated her 50th 
birthday on Jan. 31 and exceed¬ 
ed her species’ life expectancy 
by more than 10 years. She gave 
birth to six offspring during her 
life. 

Moose that trampled 
woman is euthanized 

€^€\ BRECKENRIDGE — 
A moose that trampled 
a woman in her yard in Brecken- 
ridge was euthanized after show¬ 
ing aggression, Colorado Parks 
and Wildlife officials said. 

The woman suffered broken 
bones in the attack, KCNC-TV 
reported. 

Two bull moose spent most of 
the day in a yard on Saturday. 
That evening, the woman tried to 
“guide the moose away” so other 
people could leave the area, in¬ 
vestigators said. 

A young bull moose turned on 
the woman and trampled her, of¬ 
ficials said. The encounter is still 
being investigated and it’s not 
clear if the woman would be cited 
for approaching the animal. 

From wire reports 
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Our evolving language 

How ‘the rona’ - ahem, coronavirus 
- is changing our everyday vocabulary 


By John Wilkens 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

F our months ago, as the new year neared, 
the only people in America who regularly 
used the phrase “social distancing” were 
epidemiologists. 

Listen to us now. 

In times of crisis — world wars, natural disas¬ 
ters, financial collapses — words and phrases crop 
up to form a shared language about what we’re all 
going through. So too the coronavirus pandemic. 

“My colleagues (in the American Dialect Soci¬ 
ety) have been feverishly writing down everything 
we might want to nominate for Word of the Year 
when the vote is taken next January,” said Grant 
Barrett, co-host of the San Diego-based public 
radio show “A Way with Words.” 

He mentioned several possibilities: “lockdown,” 
“self-quarantine,” “Wuhan” and “rona” (shorthand 
for coronavirus, as in: “Stay away from him. He’s 
got the rona”). 

And, of course, “social distancing,” which Bar¬ 
rett and his radio cohost, Martha Barnette, believe 
probably has the best chance of remaining part of 
our regular lingo even after the virus vanishes. 

“Look how fast it’s become a thing everybody is 
talking about,” Barnette said. “Those are the ones 
that last, the ones that arrive almost without trying 
and are on everyone’s lips. It’s not the clever coin¬ 
age that lasts.” 

So, nice try, “Quarantini” (a cocktail made while 
stuck at home with whatever’s on hand). According 
to word mavens, your days are probably numbered. 

War and words 

Just what “social distancing” will mean to future 
generations, though, remains to be seen. In an 
earlier form, “social distance” was the degree 
of rejection or acceptance between individuals, 
usually based on class, race, gender or ethnicity. A 
runaway virus had nothing to do with it. 

Richard Lederer, author of a regular San Diego 
Union-Tribune column about language, said “quar¬ 
antine” has morphed across time, too. Its original 
definition pertained to the 40 days a widow was 
allowed to remain in her deceased husband’s home 
before it could be seized by debtors. 

Then the word moved offshore, to ships, to de¬ 
scribe the 40 days of isolation required of a docked 
vessel thought to be carrying disease vectors along 
with the cargo. 

Somewhere along the line, the connection 
between “quarantine” and 40 days disappeared, 
Lederer noted in a recent column, and the word’s 
meaning “broadened to signify any period of se¬ 
questering.” 

And these days it has a new appendage: self¬ 
quarantine. 

Such is the way language grows, especially dur¬ 


ing wartime, which, according to some people, is 
what we’re in, with coronavirus as the enemy. 

“War is a huge generator of new words,” Lederer 
said in a phone interview. “It’s drastic, calamitous, 
and often international.” People brought together 
in a crisis, for a common purpose, create new 
jargon to make what they’re going through more 
understandable, if not more palatable, and then 
they take it home with them. 

He noted that “deadline” dates to the Civil War, 
when it was an actual line (a fence or ditch) around 
a prison. Anyone who crossed it could be shot and 
killed. 

Among World War IPs many additions to the 
dictionary: cannibalize, clobber, ginormous, blitz. 

‘Cabin fever’ 

In an upcoming “A Way with Words” show, 
Barrett and Barnette will tackle another phrase 
that’s finding renewed currency: “cabin fever,” the 
irritability and restlessness people feel from being 
in isolation for an extended time. 

The radio hosts said the origin of the phrase is 
unknown, although it’s clearly from the American 
frontier, where it apparently referred early on to 
people sheltering in place to avoid an infectious 
disease. 

“Cabin Fever,” a 1918 novel by B.M. Bower, 
popularized the phrase. (“Stir crazy” comes from 
around the same time, spun off from earlier usage 
of “stir” as a word to describe jail or prison.) 

More recently, the Sept. 11,2001, terrorist at¬ 
tacks in the US. show how words come and go. 
“Axis of Evil” and “weapons of mass destruction” 
have mostly faded, while “9/11” remains as short¬ 
hand for everything that happened that day and 
everything that changed because of it. “9/11” was 
the American Dialect Society’s Word of the Year in 
2001, and finished third in the 2000s Word of the 
Decade, behind “Google” and “blog.” 

“Ground Zero” endures, too. Its usage dates 
to World War II and the atomic bombs dropped 
on Japan by the US. military. A report in 1946, 
the year after the war ended, used the phrase to 
describe where the bombs landed. (It used “air 
zero” to describe where the planes were when they 
dropped them, but that one never caught on.) 

Now what had started out in 2001 as a way to 
describe the devastation at the World Trade Center 
is regularly used to identify the starting points of 
all kinds of things — including, now, coronavirus 
outbreaks. 

Recent news stories from China have referred to 
“patient zero,” reportedly the first human to come 
down with COVID-19. And Barnette said she was 
struck by the wording of a New York Times story 
this week that looked at a cluster of cases from a 
gathering in Westport, Conn. 

The story referred to the gathering as “party 
zero.” 


ON THE COVER: In the Nintendo Switch game Animai Crossing: New Horizons, players can name, 
explore and cultivate their own island, and even visit other friends’ islands. 
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The myCharge Powerfold portable battery folded out. 


Portable power 
for every situation 


myCharge/TNS 

The myCharge 
Hub Turbo 
batteries have 
unique portable 
power features. 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

O ne thing is for sure: 
During most of our 
non-voluntary vaca¬ 
tions for the foresee¬ 
able future, our screen times 
will increase, requiring a lot 
more charging. It’s 
hard to conclude 
what the perfect 
portable battery 
is, but if I had to 
choose. I’d say it’s 
the myCharge Hub 
Turbo. 

The myCharge 
Hub Turbo batteries 
have unique por¬ 
table power features 
in choices of 6,700 
($89.99) and 10,050 
mAh ($109.99), which 
are both built with 
Power Delivery and 
Qualcomm Quick 
Charge 3.0 turbo 
technologies, allowing 
devices to be charged 
up to 75 percent 
faster. 

Additionally, there’s an 
integrated Apple Lightning 
and integrated USB-C cables 
built into the side of the bat¬ 
tery along with a built-in USB 
port for plugging in your own 
charging cable. Pull out the 
integrated cables when needed 
and tuck them back in to pre¬ 
vent damage when they are not 
needed. 

And it doesn’t end there. 

When the battery itself needs 
charging, just fold out the built- 
in wall prongs to plug into any 
standard electrical outlet. After 
the charge, the battery will 
maintain its power for up to one 
year. Pass-through charging al¬ 
lows the battery to be charged 
while it’s connected to your 
device needing the power. 

Another option from 
myCharge is the 8,000 mAh 
rugged outdoor Powerfold 
portable battery ($59.99) with 
detachable solar panels, ideal 
if you’re putting together a 
disaster kit. 

When it’s closed up, the 
pocket-sized battery is 6.18-by- 
3.-by-0.98 inches, but you want 
it folded out when the three 
weather-resistant solar panels 

Logitech’s Powered for iPhone 
wireless charging stand delivers 
up to 7.5 W charging. 



with a rubberized finish are 
needed. About four hours will 
give it a full charge, which can 
slightly vary. 

The battery can be separated 
from the solar panels and has a 
pair of built-in USB ports and 
a built-in fiashlight with SOS 
and strobe mode for emergency 
situations. 

Online: myCharge. 
com 

Logitech’s 
Powered for 
iPhone wireless 
charging stand 
delivers up to 
7.5 W charging 
for iPhones and 5 W 
for other Qi-certified 
smartphones. With 
the iPhone name, 
that certainly covers 
those newer models, 
but it works perfectly 
with other smart¬ 
phones that share 
similar dimensions. 

Logitech states the 
charging stand works 
with non-metal cases 
up to 3 mm thick that don’t 
contain magnetic parts. Apple 
silicon and leather cases are 
compatible. 

To me, what makes this 
standup charger stand out from 
others is the U-shaped cradle, 
which keeps your phone in 
place at all times at a 65-degree 
angle, perfect for FaceTime, 
messaging or surfing. It can be 
used in charging and viewing 
in portrait mode in the cradle 
or landscape mode resting on 
the top of the cradle. 

Everything charges safely 
thanks to the internal heat 
sensors, which intelligently 
manage temperature and 
prevent overheating. If tem¬ 
peratures start to rise too high, 
a cool-down process kicks in 
automatically. 
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By Daniela Galarza 
Special to The Washington Post 

F or close to 17 years, Robert Plaut 
bought a cup of prepared oatmeal 
from a local deli, his work cafete¬ 
ria or Starbucks for breakfast. “I 
didn’t think too much about it until last 
week,” says Plaut, 41. But like a lot of peo¬ 
ple — forced to work from home to help 
slow the spread of COVID-19, the corona- 
virus disease infecting thousands across 
the globe — the ViacomCBS employee 
went grocery shopping in his Queens 
neighborhood last week. Among the 
items in his cart? A cardboard canister of 
Quaker Oats. “I know oatmeal is boiled in 
water, and I read the package and figured 
it out. But then I realized... I needed to 
learn how to make lunch and dinner.” 

Plant’s case is an extreme one. With 
restaurants closed across more than 
two dozen states — though takeout and 
delivery are still available in many places 
— employment uncertainty and grocery 
store shelves periodically barren, a grow¬ 
ing number of people are watching online 
tutorials, FaceTiming parents and asking 
experts on Instagram and Twitter for help 
in an end-of-days-like scramble to learn 
how to cook. 

Basic cooking is a skill many people 
pick up as a kid, in college or as a young 
adult. But with an estimated 40% decline 
in home economics classes, both parents 
working in 60% of American families and 
so many options for ready-made meals in 
urban areas, from grocer steam tables to 
fast food to delivery apps, some people fell 
through the cracks. 

“I picked up very basic stuff, like I can 
make spaghetti or tacos, but I’m scared 
of burning rice,” says Amy Myers, 29, a 
developer based in Chicago. “My mom is 
a single mom and worked full-time, so she 
didn’t have time to do a lot of cooking. We 


ate a lot of takeout.” 

Until recently, she worked in an office 
where meals and snacks were free. Now, 
she’s feeling more pressure to learn how 
to cook. Fortunately, she lives with room¬ 
mates who also find themselves at home. 
“I’m learning a lot of pantry cooking. I’m 
learning how to roast veggies on a sheet 
pan and how to combine spices,” Myers 
says. “It’s a whole new world, but it’s be¬ 
coming easier to understand.” 

Around 45% of adults age 18 to 24 and 
64% age 25 to 34 rate themselves as good 
or somewhat good at cooking, according 
to a 2015 survey from research firm NDP 
Group. But until recently, learning how to 
cook, or learning how to cook better, as an 
adult was considered an aspirational skill 
akin to learning how to ski — could be 
nice, might be fun, but would be daunting 
and could come with potentially expensive 
start-up costs. 

Food bloggers, recipe writers and chefs 
are ready to help. On Instagram, Adri- 
anna Guevara Adarme of the blog A Cozy 
Kitchen regularly hosts cooking tutorials 
for dishes she has featured on her blog. 

She has just under 250,000 followers. 
“Usually, I’d see around 15,000 people fol¬ 
lowing along, clicking through,” Adarme 
says. “Now, the number of viewers is up 
25% and my DMs are insane. Everyone 
has a question, wants to know what they 
can substitute, where to get a certain 
ingredient online.” 

Delish, the social-first publication that 


Hearst unveiled in 2015, is among the 
first publications to launch an Instagram 
Live cooking series with parents and kids 
— for parents and kids. Because not only 
are many parents working from home, but 
their kids are home from school as well. 
Hosted by editorial director Jo Saltz and 
her children, the channel “will feature 
kid-friendly recipes ... pizza waffies and 
puppy chow,” according to a statement. 

After a podcast about coffee and a diet 
book, the third-best-seller on Amazon’s 
list of books on food and cooking recently 
was a paperback by Bonnie Ohara called 
Bread Baking for Beginners that’s also 
available instantly on Amazon’s Kindle 
digital reader. In sixth place was an In¬ 
stant Pot cookbook, seventh was the Easy 
Dinner Cookbook and 10th was Alison 
Roman’s “Nothing Fancy.” 

Dozens of recipe writers and cookbook 
authors, including Roman, Benjamina 
Ebuehi (“The New Way to Cake”), Coin 
Henry (“Back Pocket Pasta”), Jet Tila 
(“101 Asian Dishes You Need to Cook 
Before You Die”), Julia Turshen (“Small 
Victories”) and Ben Mims (“Sweet & 
Southern”) are answering questions 
from readers and fans on Twitter and 
Instagram about specific recipes and 
ingredient substitutions. Around once a 
day, Roman has tweeted a call for ques¬ 
tions. A recent one, at 11 a.m. on March 
19, solicited more than 100 questions and 
comments within a couple of hours. 

Those less experienced in the kitchen 


are turning to other sources, such as 
online cooking classes, YouTube and 
meal-kit services. Rouxbe, an online 
culinary school that started in 2005 and 
counts chef Marcus Samuelsson among 
its spokespeople, says it is experiencing 
“double-digit growth.” Uploads of videos 
related to sourdough bread hit an all-time 
high this year, according to Veronica 
Navarrete, head of global communications 
at YouTube, and average daily views of 
videos with “Cook With Me” in the title 
“more than doubled in the first two weeks 
of March 2020 compared to the same time 
last year,” Navarrete says. Average daily 
views of videos with “meal prep” in the 
title also increased more than 55% in the 
first two weeks of March compared to the 
same time period in 2019. 

Popular cooking channels include 
Binging with Babish, Emmymadeinjapan, 
Cheap Lazy Vegan, Terri-Ann’s Kitchen 
and Honeysuckle, all of which have seen a 
bump in subscribers and viewers. 

For those that already feel confident in 
the kitchen, it’s a time to specialize in a 
skill they were simply curious about in the 
past, but which now seems like more of a 
necessity. 

“I know how to cook. I learned by 
watching my mom cook. I used to work 
in restaurants,” says Jack Reed, 35, a 
software engineer based in Denver. “But 
I always shied away from bread baking. 

It seemed hard, and I could never get it 
right.” He has been reading a few blogs 
and watching a lot of YouTube. This week¬ 
end Reed made focaccia. “It seemed like 
an easier bread to make, and it turned out 
really well.” 

He’s off to a good start and excited 
about his next loaf “I’m hoping to try to 
bake some sourdough,” Reed says. “If I 
get it right. I’m going to keep baking bread 
to maybe help out the neighborhood where 
I’m at, since everything is closed.” 


With restaurants closed across more than two dozen 
states and grocery store shelves periodically barren, 
a growing number of people are watching online 
tutorials for help to learn how to cook. 
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Broader 

Horizons 

Nintendo explains philosophy 
behind Animal Crossing’s 
big changes, like gender 
expression and terraforming 

By Elise Favis 
Special to The Washington Post 


A nimal Crossing: New Horizons comes with 

large-scale changes like terraforming, crafting 
and more customization. Through that, Nin¬ 
tendo has been careful not to sacrifice the soul 
of the long-running franchise, bringing a careful balance 
of old and new 

The Washington Post spoke to the game’s director, Aya 
Kyogoku, and producer, Hisashi Nogami, to better under¬ 
stand the motivations behind these significant changes. 
Along the way, the conversation also touched on their 
thoughts on eliminating gender restrictions for character 
customization and how their team in Japan is bracing for 
coronavirus-related hurdles in post-launch development. 

New Horizons’ deserted island concept can be traced 
back to right after the Japanese release of Animal Cross¬ 
ing: New Leaf in 2012. Early development began shortly 
after, even before the team hunkered down to produce 
New Leaf Welcome Amiibo, the upgraded version from 
2016. 

Kyogoku said the development cycle for New Horizons 
kick-started before the team even began “thinking or 
knowing about Nintendo Switch hardware.” 

The unknowns around future hardware didn’t stop 
the team from being ambitious. With the introduction of 
crafting and terraforming, players wield more control 
over the aesthetic of their town than ever before. Nogami 
and Kyogoku explained they wanted to make the game 
welcoming to veteran players and accessible to newcom¬ 
ers, by keeping much of the core gameplay true to the 
series and sprinkling in new elements to make the expe¬ 
rience still feel fresh. 

Adding crafting was also a way to avoid players from 
running out of things to do during off hours when shops 
close, an issue in previous Animal Crossing games. 

“Because the Animal Crossing series is tied to the 
real-time clock, there are users who want to play late at 
night or who want to play early in the morning,” Kyogoku 
said. “By giving those users an option to craft, we thought 
this would be a new way for them to play and to acquire 
[craftable] items.” 

Terraforming was also a way 
to address unanticipated player 
behavior from past games. Kyo¬ 
goku explained that, looking 
at earlier entries in the se¬ 
ries, users would repeat¬ 
edly reset and start over 
to choose the 
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Nintendo photos 

New Horizons offers better customization, terraforming and crafting. 



In New Horizons, your island is 
completely malleable, even after that 
decision, bringing more fiexibility to 
the gameplay. 

“Some may have thought that, ‘Oh, 
this would have been a perfect layout 
if there was a river here or if the 
river wasn’t there,”’ Kyogoku said. 
“Well, for users like that, we 
were able to give them 
what they weren’t able 
to achieve before.” 
New Horizon’s 
fiexible nature ex¬ 
tends to character 
customization too. 
Clothing items and 
hairstyles aren’t 
restricted by gen¬ 
der, giving players 
more options on how 
to represent themselves 
in the game. This level of 


fine-tuning your character is “not 
just about gender,” Kyogoku said, but 
relates to the team’s overall feeling 
that “society is shifting to valuing a 
lot of people’s different identities.” 

“We basically wanted to create 
a game where users didn’t really 
have to think about gender or if they 
wanted to think about gender, they’re 
also able to,” she said. 

In another shift, the developers 
sought to make time traveling (the 
controversial act of jumping into the 
past or future by tweaking the sys¬ 
tem clock, which some fans think is 
the wrong way to play) less impactful 
in terms of in-game features. Time 
traveling has been used as a shortcut 
in previous Animal Crossing games, 
so you don’t have to wait overnight to 
see progress. 

Terraforming and crafting are 
gameplay systems that aren’t tied 


to your system clock, so players can 
continue those activities into the long 
hours of the night. 

Consequences for time travel still 
exist: turnips go rotten if you jump 
ahead to the following week. Time 
traveling is discouraged, but Kyo¬ 
goku and Nogami don’t consider it 
cheating. 

“We think that in order for the 
players to play for a very long time, 
and also for players to share the 
experience with their friends or fam¬ 
ily, we do think that playing without 
traveling would probably be the ideal 
way,” Nogami said. 

As Animal Crossing is a game that 
can be played for a number of years, 
its designers are keeping the long¬ 
term in mind. Kyogoku and Nogami’s 
plan for New Horizons includes 
seasonal events slated to appear in 
the game in the form of DLC. Players 
won’t be able to simply fast-forward 
through time to experience them. 

“Adding all the seasonal events by 
updates wasn’t our way to shun away 
time travel by any means,” Kyogoku 
said. “But Animal Crossing is a game 
that users are able to play and enjoy 
throughout the year.” 

Japan, like much of the world 
today, has been facing a coronavirus 
outbreak. The country has recorded 
more than 1,000 cases, and supply 
has slowed for Animal Crossing- 
themed Nintendo Switches in Japan 
due to Chinese factories shutting 
their doors, but Nintendo said this is 
a problem specifically for that region 
and not for North America. 

Kyogoku and Nogami, who both 
work out of Nintendo’s Kyoto office 
in Japan, are paying close attention 
to the global pandemic’s potential 
impact on post-launch content. De¬ 
velopment for these updates “is still 
going,” Kyogoku said, but the team 
may need to adjust internally mov¬ 
ing forward should the coronavirus 
crisis worsen. 

“We’re not sure if we have to shift 
anything, but I think we have to be 
fiexible,” she said. 

At this time, the Japanese develop¬ 
ment team is working in the office 
every day, but the team’s hours have 
changed so employees can avoid rush 
hour train traffic. 

“In terms of the development 
team, I do have to think about their 
health and well-being as well,” No¬ 
gami said. 
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rifles, 

swords, ^ 

lasers, aliens 
or zombies. So, 

I decided I might 
need a refresher 
before getting my hands 
on the new edition. I broke 
out the old game with its mo¬ 
tion-sensitive controls and sat 
down to play for about an hour. 

Then my wife arrived and took 
control — literally — for the next few 
hours. She ended up with soreness from 
the motion controls, but she was hooked 
again. 

Within days, my house became an animal 
crossing of sorts, with my wife, my sons and their 
girlfriends gathering to play together — thanks to a 
second Switch. I have to admit that I had as much fun 
watching them as playing myself 

The game begins with your character — looking like 
an 8-year-old human—joining an effort to colonize a de¬ 
serted island. Unless you play with friends, everyone else 
on the island is an animal. They are led by Tom Nook, a 
racoon and a dedicated capitalist. You quickly discover 
that you’re in debt to Tom and need to pay off your loans 
by gathering and selling resources. 

This launches your career of Ashing, wood-cutting, 
fruit-picking, bug-catching and fossil hunting. You can 
sell these items to pay off your debt or to buy new items, 
or you can use them to craft tools and furniture for your 
home. 

Since you’re a pioneer at the beginning of the game, 
you start in a tent. However, you’ll soon want to build a 
house, and then expand it, and then add a room, and then 
more and more. All of which lands you deeper in debt... 


Dream ^ 
getaway 


Engaging New Horizons 
offers idyllic settings 
to explore, enjoy 
while stuck at . 
home 


good 

way to teach 
your kids 
about real life. 

As you reach 

^ certain benchmarks, 
your community ex- 
^ pands. A museum is built 
to house the fossils and crit- 
ters you’ve gathered. A store 
^ opens. Others arrive to join your 
colony. Itinerant merchants arrive to 
sell a variety of goods — most notably 
turnips, which you can buy and then sell 

r ciL the store for a profit. 

If you want a change of surroundings, you 
can visit another island. You can hop to a ran¬ 
dom island filled with collectible resources, many 
^ of which are unavailable on your own island. Or you 
can hop to another player’s island and play cooperative¬ 
ly. Chat is available if you’re connecting online, but we 
found it thoroughly enjoyable to play side-by-side using 
separate screens. 

All players who use the same Switch are placed on the 
same island. That means that you’ll compete for resourc¬ 
es but also cooperate to build your community. You can 
also play cooperatively on the same screen, though with 
limited control options. 

The controls are efficient and easy to learn. The graph¬ 
ics are cartoony, pretty much standard for Nintendo 
games. 

Animal Crossing: New Horizons promises plenty of fun 
for families and novice gamers — and, admittedly, for 
some hard-core gamers too. 

Bottom line: A 
Rated: E for everyone 
Platform: Switch 
Online: animal-crossing.com 


By Brian Bowers 
Stars and Stripes 


I f Animal Crossing: New Horizons is one of the hot¬ 
test games around, Nintendo can probably thank 
COVID-19. 

The game was released just as restrictions were 
starting in my area. When I went to pick up a copy, all 
that was left was downloadable code — not my preference 
for a game on Nintendo’s Switch, since the console has 
relatively little memory for game storage. I soon discov¬ 
ered that Switches were even 
more difficult to And than physi¬ 
cal copies of Animal Crossing. In 
fact, a check of my usual online 
sources revealed that Switch con¬ 
soles had doubled in price over 
the previous few weeks. When I 
asked one retailer the reason, he 
said, “As soon as the governor 
closed schools, parents bought 
them up to keep their kids quiet.’’ 

However, I suspect there’s 
more to the game’s popularity 
than that. The franchise has 
droves of loyal followers and 
gains new converts all the time. 
On its face, it’s a cute and friend¬ 
ly game about building a community. But it’s actually a 
deeply engaging game that’s adept at camouflaging the 
fact that all you do is grind for resources. The challenges 
are fun and the rewards are dealt out slowly but surely to 
guarantee that you want to keep going. 

The last installment of Animal Crossing I reviewed 
was 2008’s City Folk on the old Wii console. I’ll admit that 
my shunning of the franchise probably has something 
to do with the fact that it contains absolutely no assault 



Animal Crossing: 
New Horizons offers 
an escape from the 
stresses of everyday 
life. Players can 
craft everything 
from tools to 
creature comforts 
as they create and 
customize their 
community. 

Nintendo photos 
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A love letter to video games 

Gameplay is interactive and teaches us perseverance. 

So why doesn't it get more respect as a pastime? 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

M y favorite childhood bedtime 
stories were not “Charlotte’s 
Web” or “The Hobbit.” No, 
my most treasured night¬ 
time texts were “King’s Quest” and “The 
Secret of Monkey Island.” 

Guybrush Threepwood, the hero of 
“Monkey Island,” would never be mistak¬ 
en for a creation of Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, but he was perhaps the first pirate to 
come equipped with a rubber chicken — a 
rubber chicken that could be used with an 
aerial cable as a sort of makeshift zip line. 
It was an early lesson in looking at every 
object that surrounds us as an item of 
potential discovery. 

Of course, “King’s Quest” and “The 
Secret of Monkey Island” are not books 
at all. They’re early attempts at merging 
storytelling, animation-worthy visuals 
and gameplay. So yes, they’re games. But 
even today, when games are arguably the 
largest entertainment medium and the 
industry best equipped for a stay-inside, 
work-from-home lifestyle, that word 
carries a stigma, a symbol of a childish 
medium not on par with the literature of 
books or the authorship of cinema. 

Sometimes when I mention this as 
an adult, I receive a look of sadness. 
Shouldn’t, says someone’s quick glance 
to the floor, your parents have been 
encouraging books or reading to 
you instead of sitting with you in 
front of a monitor? 

Sure, they did that too, but I 
just talk about that less. 

Games are a playground, 
a place to see what happens 
when we do what we aren’t told, 
and a world in which failure is 
embraced — welcomed, even — as 
a way to learn. I won’t say “Dungeons 
& Dragons” is Shakespeare, but that 
doesn’t mean it can’t be a formative text. 

In fact, the defining stories of my life 
were interactive ones. So much so that 
since childhood I’ve been chasing the high 
and the joy of play. Play has shaped all of 
my interests, from theater to punk rock to 
theme parks, all of which have elements 
of make-believe and idealism as well as 
an anyone-can-take-part ethos. And of 
late, drowned in the stress of life in 2020 
and the fear of contracting a vicious virus 
while living half a country away from 
all my family and loved ones, play has 
provided not just comfort but a sense of 
normalcy. 

Active play 

More important, at a time in which my 
mind is restless and unable to avoid drift¬ 
ing to a negative space, games have given 
me the only sort of engagement capable of 
keeping me occupied. New releases just 
this month, including “Animal Crossing: 
New Horizons,” “Doom Eternal” and “Ori 
and the Will of the Wisps,” all drastically 
different, have provided various forms of 
self-care. 

“Animal Crossing” offers stability, 
a place to check in daily and complete 
simple tasks, while “Ori and the Will of 


the Wisps” is a modern fairy tale that 
allows one to power through fear. “Doom 
Eternal,” though full of grotesque demons 
and cartoonish violence, is the requisite 
hero’s journey/power fantasy, only its 
brazenly complex level design keeps me 
leaning forward to flgure out how to navi¬ 
gate the world. 

I’ve tried, every night since March 

20, to watch the 

COMMENTARY movie “Onward,” 

! - : which Disney 

released for pur¬ 
chase after it became clear we wouldn’t be 
gathering in movie theaters anytime soon, 
but I can’t get past flve or 10 minutes with¬ 
out wanting to text a friend or a family 
member, or reread that article on symp¬ 
toms of COVID-19 or triple-check if it’s 
OK for me to hug my cat (I’ve been told it 
is — for now). While I have long believed 
that all art requires a form of interactiv¬ 
ity, be it attempting to connect with an 
artist’s vision or the ability to activate our 
own imagination, in times of high anxiety 
what I need to regain a sense of peace is to 
actively participate — to play. 

I cringe any time I see the words 

“escapism” or 


tion design, and the subjective experience 
that emerges from play, can’t be put in a 
box. You have to be there for it.” 

Talking to Gotis helped me get to the 
bottom of why I so often turn to games, 
especially in moments that I’m down or 
alone, either by choice or by circumstanc¬ 
es. Late last year it was “Death Strand¬ 
ing,” a work of interactive Action from 
Hideo Kojima, that helped me through 
a rough personal spot. While the game 
now can be seen as prescient, what with 
a sometimes invisible threat haunting the 
world, forcing everyone to stay isolated in 
bunker-like communities, the game’s pa¬ 
tient pace, and the need to flnish the work 
of anonymous strangers in reconnecting 
society, became a balm. 

Back in 2009, just as I was turning 30 
and was stricken with early-stage melano¬ 
ma, I essentially locked myself away from 
others, aside from a few close friends. 
Conversations with real-life humans often 
went somewhere I didn’t want them to go, 
so I replayed “The Secret of Monkey Is¬ 
land.” My adult brain had a tougher time 
with some of the nonsensical puzzles that 
my anything-goes child mind cherished, 
but it was still 


games 
and play. 

I’m not the 
only one. 

“This concept 
that games are only 
for children is a very 
Western attitude that I 
And very unusual,” says 
Marientina Gotsis, direc¬ 
tor of use’s Creative Media & 

Behavioral Health Center. Gotsis 
was raised in Greece, “where play is 
very pervasive for all ages,” and increas¬ 
ingly has been looking at games from an 
archaeological perspective, noting that 
wherever mammals have lived, there is 
evidence of gameplay. 

“We have a tendency too much in the 
West to package and productize cer¬ 
tain things,” says Gotis. “That loses the 
essence of why we do certain things. 

We over-explain so that we can extract 
something and package it and sell it. As 
materialistic as games can be, the interac¬ 


latest in the “Super Mario Bros.” series 
or even a highly literate work such as 
“Astrologaster,” a comedic tale about 
astrology and Shakespearean-era plague 
that can be played with no game knowl¬ 
edge, whatever happens in a game exists 
as a moment, one that, even in strictly 
narrative-driven games, likely won’t be 
repeated exactly as it just occurred. Like 
live music or live theater, we have just 
participated in an experience. 


Getting topical 



that al¬ 
lowed me 
to wander, 
explore and talk 
to digital creations 
to try and flgure out 
ways to get them to do 
what I needed. If you could 
get out of the boat on Disney¬ 
land’s Pirates of the Caribbean 
and role-play, it would be sort of 
like “Monkey Island.” 

And thus, more than providing a 
sense of goals or tasks, games demand 
that I be fully present. Much has already 
been written about the potential social as¬ 
pects of games, and in the past week alone 
social media has been fllled with images 
of players sharing fruit and bugs with one 
another in the latest “Animal Crossing” (it 
makes sense in the game). But games also 
provide a kind of illusion of social interac¬ 
tion, a living-it-as-it-happens sensation 
that’s present even when playing alone. 

Whether it’s “Death Stranding,” the 


I sometimes joke that I’m out of step, 
pop-culturally speaking, with most of my 
peers. Playing games and writing about 
them doesn’t allow me much time to take 
in many movies or a full television series. 
But I’ve never felt as if I’m missing some¬ 
thing or am out of touch. Many of today’s 
best games, with winding narratives that 
allow us to explore various characters 
from differing points of view, are rela¬ 
tively akin to modern television. 

They are also just as topical. 

“Mutazione,” for instance, a game about 
family, traditions and healing the Earth, 
rewards only if we take the time to get to 
know each and every one of the game’s 
lovingly crafted weirdos. While there’s 
an underlying theme of climate change, 
there’s also personal drama and family 
histories to discover. Though leading to 

one conclusion, “there’s a great deal of 
choice into which A, B and C plot you 
dig deeper down into, and who you 
make deeper connections with, 
and how much of the complex 
and thoroughly plotted his¬ 
tory you uncover,” said Hannah 
Nicklin, one of the game’s lead 
designers, during a recent talk 
as part of this year’s online-only 
Game Developers Conference. 

Like an ensemble television series, 
we get to know a world and its inhabit¬ 
ants (among the primary influences cited 
by Nicklin was “Star Trek: Deep Space 
Nine”). But we also lean in, and decide 
whose stories we explore most, or how we 
respond to them. 

The early adventure games I played 
with my father — “The Secret of Monkey 
Island,” “King’s Quest” — were far more 
linear and also loaded with some rather 
obtuse puzzles, but the underlying frame¬ 
work was there. We don’t watch a world 
or even connect with one; we play it like 
an instrument, attempting to unwrap the 
hidden tunes laid out by developers. 

Games then were not just a way to learn 
about people and life, but a way to practice 
understanding both. 

Or, in the words of USC’s Gotis, play is 
“a way to rehearse emotions, and to learn 
how to do things. If nothing else, play is 
a way to test yourself and see what you 
can do. We certainly need more of that in 
younger ages, but you need it pervasively 
in order to survive. There’s an evolution¬ 
ary need for it, and an existential need for 
it, and people are discovering the value of 
it right now.” 

Todd Martens covers a mix of interactive enter¬ 
tainment (video games) and pop music for the Los 
Angeies Times. 




In times of high anxiety, what I need to regain a sense 
of peace is to actively participate — TO PLAY. 
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The Glacier express makes its 
way across a snowy landscape. 

Glacier Express AG 




scenic route 

On Europe’s slow trains, the rewards are right outside your window 


By Will Hawkes 
Special to The Washington Post 

T he day before our vaca¬ 
tion in France, I asked 
my three children what 
they were most looking 
forward to. Was it the swimming, 
the sunshine, the beach or — and 
I would have put my house on 
this — eating ice cream every 
day? “The sleeper train,” said 
the oldest. His brother quickly 
concurred. And the 3-year-old? 
Also the train. 

In this, they’re model Euro¬ 
peans. According to European 
Union statistics, rail use grew 
for the sixth consecutive year in 
2018, the most recent year for 
which figures are available. The 
Eurostar, which links London to 
Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam, 
recorded a 7 percent year-on- 
year rise in passenger numbers 
in 2018. Trains are popular in 
Europe, and increasingly so. 

Growing public awareness of 
air travel’s environmental cost 
is clearly a factor, but more im¬ 
portant is the extent of Europe’s 
rail network. The continent is a 
complex tangle of train tracks. 
Among the very best services, 
in my view, are those that are 
genuinely slow. Trundling across 
Europe at a snail’s pace offers 
many simple pleasures: the 
landscape gradually opening up 
in front of you, a warm sum¬ 
mer breeze blowing through an 
open window, and clocking each 
sleepy provincial station as it 
comes and goes. 

I haven’t been on all of 
Europe’s rail lines, but I’ve expe¬ 
rienced enough to know what a 
pleasure it can be. Here are 10 of 
my favorite slow-train journeys 
through Europe. 

Bilbao to 

San Sebastian, Spain 

When you go online to book 


transport between Bilbao and 
San Sebastian, two of the Span¬ 
ish Basque Country’s mqjor cit¬ 
ies, you will be directed toward 
a coach that takes just over an 
hour. It’s tempting — more time 
in San Sebastian means more 
pintxos, Spain’s tastiest tapas 
— but you should resist. Rail 
(about $7.20 each way) takes the 
best part of three hours, but it’s 
time well spent. 

The service — a simple com¬ 
muter shuttle — dives southward 
out of Bilbao into the lush, deep- 
green mountains of the Basque 
Country, before turning north to 
run along the coast toward San 
Sebastian. The highlight comes 
after Deba, where the train hugs 
the coast for a few miles. On 
one side, deep blue; on the other, 
steep descending Basque hills. 

Ceske Budejovice 
to Cesky Krumlov, 

Czech Republic 

The Czech Republic has a 
comprehensive and cheap rail 
network. From Prague, you can 
reach much of the country, but 
you’ll have to change if you want 
to take one of its most charming 
journeys (about $1.75 one way; 
the journey takes 45 minutes). 
Ceske Budejovice is the home of 
Czechvar (the Czechs call it Bud- 
weiser, though it’s different from 
Budweiser in the United States), 
one of the country’s most famous 
beers, while Cesky Krumlov is 
among its most beautiful towns. 
The gently rolling south Bohe¬ 
mian landscape, with its low- 
slung farmsteads and forests, is 
equally beguiling. 

Copenhagen to 
Malmo, Sweden 

There’s something thrilling 
about a bridge that not only 
crosses a huge expanse of water 
but also connects two nations. 


Copenhagen, the Danish capital, 
has been linked to Malmo in 
Sweden by the Oresund Bridge 
since 2000. (The 40-minute jour¬ 
ney costs about $13.) 

The train descends into a tun¬ 
nel after Copenhagen Airport 
station, emerging on Peberholm 
island, where the five-mile 
bridge begins. You can see 
Malmo in the distance, particu¬ 
larly the 623-foot-tall Turning 
Torso, Scandinavia’s biggest 
skyscraper. In summer, sailboats 
skip and race across the water; 
in the colder months, there are 
miles of foam-fiecked gray-blue 
ocean to admire. 

The Glacier Express, 
Switzerland 

Most of the trips on this list 
are ordinary passenger services, 
but the Glacier Express is a 
tourist train. Sometimes billed 
as the “slowest express train in 
the world,” it runs between St. 
Moritz and Zermatt in Switzer¬ 
land. It’s not cheap (prices start 
around $157, one-way, plus a seat 
reservation fee; journey time 7 ¥2 
hours), but the traveling condi¬ 
tions are superb: huge windows, 
plenty of space and good food. 

Watch out for the six-arch, 213- 
foot-high Landwasser Viaduct, 
which curves across the Land¬ 
wasser river; the ascent from 
Chur up the Rhine Valley to the 
highest point, at 6,673 feet above 
sea level; and the steep rock 
walls of the Matter Valley, before 
you arrive in Zermatt. 

Lille, France, to 
Roeselare, Belgium 

One of the beauties of Europe 
is that sometimes you’re not 
quite sure which country you’re 
in. Traveling from Lille, the 
capital of French Flanders, into 
Belgian Flanders can be like 
that, particularly if you take the 
wrong train, as I and a group 


of friends did a few years back 
(Lille to Roeselare, about $13.70 
one way; change at Courtrai). 

We found ourselves on the 
desolate concrete platform at 
Froyennes, in French-speaking 
Wallonia rather than Flemish¬ 
speaking Flanders. No matter: 
There was a connecting train 
heading north, toward Roeselare, 
arriving on the other platform. 

A one-hour journey took two, but 
no one cared. 

Marktredwitz to 
Regensburg, Germany 

The Upper Palatinate, Ba¬ 
varia’s northeastern corner, is 
perhaps Germany’s sleepiest re¬ 
gion. It’s served by hourly trains 
that run from Marktredwitz in 
the north down to Regensburg. 

(A Bayern Ticket, which allows 
24 hours of unlimited travel on 
all except high-speed trains in 
the state of Bavaria, costs about 
$27.50.) 

The trains themselves are 
sparklingly modern, but every¬ 
thing else has a timeless charm: 
the decrepit stations at Mark¬ 
tredwitz and Windischeschen- 
bach; the soft, heavily wooded 
countryside; and the fact that the 
line hugs the gently fiowing river 
Naab for much of the 1 y 2 -hour 
journey. 

Paris to Portbou, Spain 

This Intercites de Nuit sleeper 
service starts with a typically 
unruly French line at Paris’ 

Gare d’Austerlitz, but that’s soon 
forgotten. The bunks are not 
plush, but they’re comfortable, 
and prices are low (singles from 
about $38.50, with an additional 
fee if you want the compartment 
to yourself). 

The train pulls out of Paris 
at just after 10 p.m. and the 
first stop, announced over the 
loudspeaker, is Toulouse at 6 
a.m. From there, the train heads 


KNOW & GO 

RailEurope.com is a good 
resource for buying tickets 
on all but the Tren de Seller, 
where tickets must be 
bought on the day. For the 
best in-depth information 
on rail travel in Europe, 
visit the regularly updated, 
comprehensive website 
seat61.com. 


down the Mediterranean coast, 
skirting the Etang de Leucate, a 
huge and placid lagoon, and ends 
in the cavernous terminus in the 
border town of Portbou, a relic 
of a time when this was the main 
route from France to Spain. 

The Rhondda Line, 
Wales 

There’s cause to pity regular 
travelers on the Rhondda Line 
between the Rhondda Valley 
town of Treherbert and the 
Welsh capital, Cardiff: The Pacer 
trains that serve this route are 
outdated, cramped and noisy. 

But then, they have the 
Rhondda Valley to enjoy. Earlier 
this year, I took a late-morning 
train from Cardiff to Treorchy, 
one stop short of Treherbert 
(about $10.80 round trip; trains 
every half-hour; journey time 
just over an hour). Brooding gray 
clouds hung over hills decorated 
in a hundred shades of green; 
at Treorchy, where the line is 
single-track, grass was sprout¬ 
ing long and green between the 
sleepers. (Additional pleasure: 
The Rhondda Valley accent, 
soft and mellifiuous, is Britain’s 
loveliest.) 

Tren de Seller, 

Mallorca, Spain 

To take the train from Palma 
de Mallorca to Soller, on the 
north coast of this Mediter¬ 
ranean island, is to travel into 
the past. The wood-upholstered 
electric trains, built in the 1920s, 
glide through the backstreets 
of Palma and then past orange 
and lemon groves before climb¬ 
ing — via tunnels, bridges and 
switchbacks — up and down 
the Sierra de Alfabia mountain 
range en route to Soller, a beauti¬ 
ful seaside town on Mallorca’s 
north coast (about $27.50 round- 
trip; tickets must be bought on 
the day, cash only). 

West Highland Line, 
Scotland 

The West Highland Line 
(about $52 round-trip; journey 
takes five hours), which connects 
Glasgow with Mallaig in the 
Western Highlands, is memo¬ 
rable in two ways: for the views, 
from bleak Rannoch Moor to 
the elegant arches of Glenfinnan 
Viaduct, and for the people on 
board. It’s a sociable ride, partly 
because conditions are cramped 
and partly because the locals 
love a chat. On my last trip, the 
conductor sat down for a 10- 
minute talk with some regular 
customers, and a fellow pas¬ 
senger recommended the best 
station to get off for a smoke. (I 
don’t smoke, but it’s the thought 
that counts.) 
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The COVID-19 Service 

Swiss hotel offers luxury quarantine 
package, including $500 test for virus 



By Natalie B. Compton 

The Washington Post 

s the coronavirus pandemic con¬ 
tinues to surge around the world, 
the hospitality industry has 
all but shut down. Airlines are 
cutting flights. Governments are telling 
citizens to stay home. So, to secure res¬ 
ervations in this unprecedented climate, 
some hoteliers have gotten creative. 

For Le Bijou, a high-end Swiss hospi¬ 
tality company that’s part luxury hotel, 
part serviced apartment, that has meant 
launching the COVID-19 Service — a 
customizable stay with add-ons such as 
in-room coronavirus testing, doctor visits 
and 24/7 nurse care. 

“In beginning of March, revenues had 
dropped signiflcantly,” said Alexander 
Hubner, co-founder and chief executive 
of Le Bijou Hotel & Resort Management, 
which operates properties in Basel, Gene¬ 
va, Zurich and other cities in Switzerland. 
“We said, OK, we need to react immedi¬ 
ately to that.” 

Before the outbreak, Le Bijou catered 
to high-end clientele who could afford its 
rates, which ranged from about $800 to 
$2,000 per night. According to Hubner 
and the Le Bijou website, that guest list 
has included the royal family of Saudi 
Arabia, Apple co-founder Steve Wozniak 


and “Wolf of Wall Street” author Jordan 
Belfort. Yet Le Bijou’s guest reservations 
and events bookings plummeted just the 
same after the disease reached Europe. 

Hubner, though, was getting new 
requests: from people who wanted to stay 
somewhere upscale where they could 
cook their own food, or hire doctors who 
perform house calls, or who didn’t want to 
go to the hospital for their medical needs 
while the pandemic was making local 
facilities more risky. 

In response, Le Bijou began market¬ 
ing quarantine-friendly perks, such as 
automated check-in (so guests don’t have 
to interact with strangers) and in-room 
medical services provided by Double 
Check, a private health clinic in Switzer¬ 
land. 

The in-room treatments can be pur¬ 
chased a la carte: Coronavirus testing 
is available for about $500, twice-daily 
nurse check-in for about $1,800, and the 
round-the-clock nurse care for about 
$4,800. The properties are still providing 
food delivery and personal chef services, 
but they’ve cut daily cleanings and only 
sanitize rooms before and after guest 
checkout. (Staff performing those clean¬ 
ings are required to wear masks and 
gloves, per the Swiss government’s guide¬ 
lines, Hubner said.) 


Since the company promoted its new 
offerings on Facebook, demand has been 
increasing steadily. 

“In the beginning, we just had about 
two inquiries a day,” Hubner said last 
week. “Now it’s ramped up to four, flve, 
six a day, and we just started, I think, one 
week, 10 days ago.” 

He added that Le Bijou has already had 
guests call for the coronavirus test and 
sent doctors and nurses to address guest 
needs. 

While the company can arrange medi¬ 
cal coverage for guests, it is not encour¬ 
aging those with COVID-19, the disease 
caused by the novel coronavirus, to 
relocate to Le Bijou properties. 

“We advise them to stay where we are, 
because that’s advised by the govern¬ 


ment,” Hubner said. “They need to stay in 
quarantine. They shouldn’t leave anymore 
if they’ve tested positive.” 

Le Bijou is not the only hospitality 
company marketing coronavirus-related 
services and packages. 

Across Asia, hotels are promoting 
self-quarantine packages promising 
reduced rates for 14-day stays, room 
service delivered with special handling 
and transportation to local hospitals when 
necessary. And in Australia, the Novotel 
Sydney Brighton Beach is advertising a 
14-day “Home Away from Home” package 
for self-quarantining guests that promises 
rooms with balconies. 

Although many accommodations are 
still bookable, Americans are advised not 
to be traveling. 
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The 4711 House in Cologne, Germany, has a fountain that spouts 
the famous fragrance named after the city where it was created. 


Scentsational Europe 

With journeys these days 
largely conflned to our minds, 
there’s all more the reason to 
give our imaginations free rein. 
The sense of smell is a powerful 
trigger of emotion and memory, 
so light a scented candle or open 
a vial of your favorite fragrance, 
look back upon the good times 
and feel your spirit soar. Now 
that you’re in the mood, get 
inspired for your next quest in 
search of sensory pleasure by 
considering trips to these sweet¬ 
smelling places. 

Fragrance museum: In 1709, 
Italian perfumer Giovanni Maria 
Farina named his latest fra¬ 
grance after his adopted home, 
and “Koelnisch Wasser,” or as 
it’s more commonly known in 
French, Eau de Cologne, was 
born. 

The Farina Museum in Co¬ 
logne, Germany, pays tribute to 
this iconic product and its maker 
with exhibits that breathe life 
into three centuries of fragrance 
and cultural history. Objects of 
art, portraits and furniture from 
the Rococo period onward attest 
to the clout and international 
profile of the Farina perfume 
dynasty. As with any pricey and 
luxurious product, counterfeit 
versions of perfume proliferated, 
some of which is on display here. 
In the fragrance chamber, visi¬ 
tors can sniff and sample a va¬ 
riety of essences and learn how 
these are extracted and blended. 
A tour through the cellar vaults 
shows where perfumes were 
produced some 300 years ago. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


The museum, currently closed 
until April 19, can only be visited 
via guided tour, best booked in 
advance. Adult entry costs 5 
euros and children under 10 are 
allowed in for free. The museum 
is located just across from City 
Hall at Obenmarspforten 21. 
Online: farina.org 
No trip to Cologne is complete 
without a stop by the 4711 House, 
a New Gothic beauty where a 
carillon chimes on the hour and 
a fountain spouts the famous 
scent. The 4711 House also 
offers guided tours, fragrance 
seminars and the chance to 
blend one’s own perfume, and a 
four-course menu enhanced with 
corresponding fragrance oils. 
The museum and flagship store, 
currently closed until further 
notice, is on Glockengasse 4. 
Online: 4711.com 
Perfume-making workshop: 
The medieval French town of 
Grasse, tucked in the hills north 
of Cannes in the French Riviera, 


is unofflcially regarded as the 
perfume capital of the world. 
Olfactory experiences there 
include exploring flelds of rose, 
jasmine, iris, orange blossom, 
violet, mimosa, narcissus and 
lavender, or exploring the Musee 
International de la Parfumerie, 
which showcases the history and 
manufacture of perfume through 
the ages. Grasse is also home to a 
number of perfumeries, the most 
famous of which include Frago¬ 
nard, Molinard and Galimard. 

The perfume creation work¬ 
shop offered by Galimard at its 
Studio des Fragrances is just 
one of several perfume-making 
options. Under expert guidance, 
guests may All a vial with all the 
essential oils needed to build 
their own fragrance. With 127 
notes to choose from, the result¬ 
ing 100 ml bottle of perfume is 
sure to be an original creation. 
The 90-minute experience costs 
55 euros. The studio is found 
at 73 Route de Cannes. Online: 
galimard.com 

Visit Rose Valley: Bulgaria is 
one of the world’s biggest produc¬ 
ers of rose oil, with the industry 
concentrated near Kazanlak and 
Karlovo, roughly in the middle 
of the country. Here grows the 
Rosa Damascena, or Damask 
rose, a pink beauty renowned for 
its exceptional fragrance. 

In May and June, the roses 
are in full bloom and a festival 
celebrates their blossoming 
beauty and importance to the 
local economy. The Rose Festival 
typically runs for three weeks. 
Various villages of the region 
host rose-picking rituals in the 


morning. A visit to a facility at 
which oil is distilled from the 
blooms provides further insight 
into the world of fragrance and 
the staggering amount of flow¬ 
ers demanded by the industry. 
Parades, folkloric events and the 
crowning of a Rose Queen round 
out the program. 


Tickets to take part in the 
rose-picking rituals cost 10-20 
Bulgarian Lev ($5.60-$11.20) 
depending on exact date and 
location. Packages including 
picking, museum entry and visits 
to the nearby Thracian tombs go 
for approximately twice that. 
Online: rosefestivalkazanlak.com 
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Photos by Gregory BROOME/Stars and Stripes 


The ingredients are assembled for a snacking experiment during the coronavirus quarantine: s’mores 
with Milka bars and Peeps alongside the traditional marshmallows and graham crackers. 


Gimme 

s’more(s) 

Cabin fever adventure 
leads to a German take on 
campfire classic... sort of 



By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

S ometimes I wish I didn’t have internet ac¬ 
cess. 

This is obviously not one of those times. 
As of late March, my family, along with the 
vast m^ority of other residents of Germany, is in 
quarantine to slow the spread of the coronavirus. 
The internet is more vital than ever. It provides 
access to work and school, friends and family, valu¬ 
able news and endless entertainment. 

But the internet also proved frustrating as I 
prepared to write what is normally a restaurant 
review. 

Unable to go out to eat and uninterested in order¬ 
ing in, I had to get creative to deliver on an assign- 



Peeps are ubiquitous around Easter but aren’t 
typicaily considered a s’more ingredient. The 
candy’s sugar crystals make for a strange addition 
to an otherwise gooey s’more. 


ment that would normally be routine. I decided to 
play around with an iconic snack food — s’mores. 

What if I substituted some of those well-known 
ingredients? I could give them a German flair by 
using Milka instead of Hershey’s bars (also I didn’t 
have Hershey’s bars and was not about to make a 
special trip). 

Then I could get really crazy and add a holiday 
touch with Peeps, the chick-shaped sugar bombs 
ubiquitous around Easter, in place of marshmal¬ 
lows. The graham crackers I left in place because 
there are limits to my creativity. How whimsical! 

I dove into the experiments with the zeal of 
someone with limited other options for amuse¬ 
ment, but that feeling faded upon the unremarkable 
results. 

The Milka tasted similar to a conventional 
Hershey’s bar, maybe just a little milkier. Peeps 
performed just like marshmallows save for a thin 
layer of sugar crystals and a yellowish tint, neither 
a welcome contribution. 

The flnal verdict: Milka is a respectable substi¬ 
tute for Hershey’s, but marshmallows are clearly 
better than Peeps. Overall, the original recipe is 
best. Turns out I’m a s’mores purist. 

What remained of my excitement was dashed 
when I foolishly Googled my alleged innovations. 
Peeps and Milka bars had found their way into 
s’mores many times, each version more appetiz¬ 
ing and photogenic than mine. This proved again 
that whatever you do online, be it a clever Twitter 
observation, a basketball trick shot, a ukulele cover 
of a rap song, or a Milka s’more, somebody else has 
already done it better. 

Perhaps one day I’ll be so good at something that 
others will regard it with the same wistful admira¬ 
tion with which I gazed upon a gooey, golden brown 
Pinterest post. I just don’t yet know what that is. I’ll 
Google it. 

broome.gregory@stiipes.c6m 

Twitter: @broomestripes 





These breaded chicken cutlets 
are both healthy and delicious 


By Ellie Krieger 

Special to The Washington Post 

This recipe dishes up all the 
crave-ability of crispy-coated 
chicken without the greasy 
downside of frying (health- or 
mess-wise), and it does so with 
layer upon layer of bold flavor, 
both on the chicken cutlets 
themselves and in the salad 
that crowns them. 

Slathering the chicken with 
mustard kicks things off with 
a tang and allows the tasty 
coating of lightly oiled panko 
bread crumbs, savory shredded 
Parmesan cheese, paprika and 
black pepper to adhere. The 
chicken is then cooked effort¬ 
lessly on a sheet pan in a hot 
oven until it is crispy-brown 
outside and moist inside. 

To take full advantage of 
the space on the sheet pan and 
the 20-minute roasting time, 
a couple of cloves of garlic, in 
their skins, are tossed onto the 


pan to roast as well, ultimately 
yielding soft, golden, sweet 
nubs that get squeezed out of 
their jackets and added to the 
salad dressing. This simple 
step makes the otherwise basic 
vinaigrette utterly memorable, 
giving it the backbone it needs 
to stand up to the big flavor of 
the chicory leaves. 

Mix and match whatever va¬ 
riety of chicories you can And 
at the store, ideally going for 
contrasting colors and textures 
from curly green frisee and 
escarole to smooth, pale endive 
and vibrant red radicchio. If 
your store is lean on chicories, 
any hearty green will work 
here, particularly one that has 
a similarly pleasant bitterness, 
such as arugula. 

With the sumptuous salad 
heaped onto the crisp cutlets in 
the style of a chicken Milanese, 
you have yourself an impres¬ 
sive meal that’s as healthful as 
it is packed with flavor. 



CRISPY BAKED PARMESAN CHICKEN 
WITH CHICORY SALAD 


Ingredients 

V 2 cup panko, preferably 
whole-wheat 

V 2 cup packed (2 ounces) 
coarsely grated Parmesan 
cheese 

V 2 teaspoon sweet paprika 

V 4 teaspoon plus Vs teaspoon 
freshly ground black pepper, 
divided 

4 tablespoons olive oil, 
divided 

1 tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon 
Dijon mustard, divided 

4 boneless, skinless chicken 
breasts (about 6 ounces each) 
pounded to an even V 2 -inch 
thickness 

2 cloves garlic, unpeeled 

1 tablespoon red wine vin¬ 
egar 

Vs teaspoon kosher salt, or 
more to taste 

4 cups (about 4 ounces) 
mixed chicories, such as sliced 
endive and/or radicchio and 
torn leaves of frisee and/or 
escarole 

Directions 

Position the rack in the mid¬ 
dle of the oven and preheat it to 
425 degrees. In a shallow dish, 
stir together the panko, cheese, 
paprika and Vi teaspoon of the 
black pepper until combined. 


Drizzle with 1 tablespoon of the 
olive oil and toss to combine. 

Use 1 tablespoon of the mus¬ 
tard to rub all over the chicken 
breasts, then coat the chicken 
on both sides with the panko- 
cheese mixture, pressing the 
mixture in to coat. Place the 
chicken on a large, rimmed 
baking sheet, along with the 
garlic cloves. Roast for about 
20 minutes, until the chicken is 
cooked through and browned, 
and the garlic has softened. 
(There’s no need to flip the 
chicken.) 

Squeeze the roasted garlic 
out of their peels into a small 
bowl. Add the remaining 3 
tablespoons of oil, the remain¬ 
ing 1 teaspoon of mustard, the 
red wine vinegar, salt and the 
remaining Vs teaspoon of pep¬ 
per and whisk to combine the 
dressing, mashing the garlic 
a bit to integrate it. (It’s OK if 
there are some larger bits of 
garlic in the dressing.) 

Place the chicories in a large 
bowl. Add the dressing and toss 
well to coat. To serve, place a 
piece of the chicken on each of 
4 serving plates and top each 
chicken piece with a mound of 
the salad. 

Serves 4 
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In the background, the skyscrapers of Frankfurt am Main, Germany, tower over the Wallanlagen, a green belt of parks surrounding 
the center of Frankfurt, north of the Main River, where the city's defensive walls once stood. 



Statues and works of art like this one, by 
Michael Siebel, dot the Wallanlagen. 



A sundial stands in the middle of the 
Buergergarten, a small park in the 
Eschenheimer Aniage in Frankfurt. 



This little guy tops a fountain in one of 
the parks that make up the Wallanlagen. 


Outside your four walls 


Take an afternoon stroll through Frankfurt’s Wallanlagen greenbelt 


By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

Note: Restrictions related to the coronavirus change frequently. Please heed any 
rules and, if necessary, keep this in mind for a visit when things return to normal. 


T he medieval city walls couldn’t keep the Black Death 
out of Frankfurt in the 14th century, nor could they 
stop the next plague about 250 years later. If they 
still stood, they wouldn’t protect the city’s inhabitants 
from today’s coronavirus, either. 


It was the advent of artillery that really 
made the walls obsolete, and in the early 
19th century, they were torn down. 

But this central German city on the 
Main River didn’t just build something 
new where the walls once stood. Frank¬ 
furt laid out parks or sold the land to 
citizens for gardens, keeping it green. 

After World War II, Frankfurt bought 
up most of the private land and turned it 
into a greenbelt that surrounds the city 
center like the walls once did. 

On a sunny, coronavirus-influenced 
day, I went for a walk through the Wal¬ 
lanlagen, as the string of seven parks are 
called. 

I started on the eastern end, at the 
Obermainanlage, walking counterclock¬ 
wise to the west. 

The stroll took me past statues of 


famous people and works by known and 
unknown artists, past playgrounds, roped 
off because of the virus, and to small lakes 
and ponds. 

It was quiet in the parks and although 
Germany’s two-person anti-coronavirus 
rule was still a couple of days away, there 
were no groups of people to be seen. 

When walking, it sometimes pays to 
look beyond the green and across the 
street. 

At the beginning of Friedberger Aniage 
you can see the Hochbunker, once a World 
War II bunker built on the site of a syna¬ 
gogue destroyed by the Nazis. Today it is 
an exhibit space. At the park’s other end, 
cross the street to Bethmannpark, a green 
expanse that features a Chinese garden. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 



The Chinese Garden inside the Bethmannpark. The park is across the busy 
Friedberger Aniage street from the Wallanlagen. 
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Feeling a little dehydrated, I 
stopped for something to drink 
at Trinkhalle Fein, now a cozy 
cafe. There used to be more than 
800 Trinkhallen (drink halls) 
and Wasserhaeuschen (little 
water houses) in Frankfurt, 
kiosks where in the 19th century. 
Frankfurters could buy clean 
bubbly drinking water and meet 
with their neighbors. Today, 
fewer than 300 dot the city. 

The Buergergarten is basi¬ 
cally a park within a park. Below 
street level, it is a quiet oasis in 
the busy city that features a sun¬ 
dial and a fountain that spouts 
water from Medusa’s head. 

I stopped for lunch at Burger 
am Turm, a fast food joint 
— with delicious falafel—just 
around the corner from the 
Eschenheimer Tor, a gate tower 
that is one of the last remnants of 
Frankfurt’s medieval fortifica¬ 
tions. 

After lunch, I continued my 
stroll through the Bockenheimer 
Anlage, which Frankfurt Ameri¬ 
can High School alumni might 
remember as a popular place to 
go when, uh, skipping school. 

Although people were sitting 
alone or in pairs, the pond here 
was probably the most populated 
place on the stroll. 

This park ends at the Alte 
Oper, the city’s former opera 
house — destroyed in WWII and 
rebuilt in the 1980s. 

I decided to finish my walk 
through the Wallanlagen here. 
But the parks do continue back 
down to the banks of the Main. 

Next time I go, Fll continue 
there. But not until we all can go 
and do what we want, and not in 
these coronavirus times. 

abrams.mike@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripes_photog 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Frankfurt is in central 
Germany, about 25 miles 
from Wiesbaden and 60 
miles from Kaiserslautern. 
The best place to park is 
south of the Main at the 
Alt Sachsenhausen garage, 
Walter-Kolb-Strasse 16, 
60594 Frankfurt. It is one of 
the cheapest in Frankfurt at 
1 euro per hour. Cross the 
Main to the northern bank 
and it is about a 10-minute 
walk along the river to the 
eastern end of the Wallanla¬ 
gen. On the western end is 
the Alte Oper garage, Oper- 
nplatz 1, 60313 Frankfurt. It 
costs 2.50 euros an hour, 50 
cents on Sundays. 

TIMES 

Any time, but of course it’s 
more pleasant when the 
weather is nice. 

COSTS 

Just parking, and whatever 
you eat and drink 

FOOD 

There are takeout places 
along the way, especially 
near the Eschenheimer Tor. 

— Michael Abrams 



HOTEL 

RESTAURANT ^ 

BOHM 

Neue AmbergerStraBe 39 

92655 Grafenwdhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hoteiboehm.de 

Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Famiiy Apartments, 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Weicome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Doubie Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

# putlmori 

HHIUM 

Voiimoeiierstrasse 5 • 70563 

VAIHiNGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 

S TAY 

1 *-, 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
AmbergerStr.9 • 92249 Viiseck 
E-Maii: hotei-viiia@emaii.de 
Tei.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotei-viiia-viiseck.de 
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VOLCANO 

AT DAYBREAK 


Birthday climb in Bali timed 
to reach summit at sunrise 


By Debra Bruno 
Special to The Washington Post 

I decided for my birthday I 
would like to hike a volcano. 
In Bali. In the dark, so I 
could see the sunrise from 
the mountaintop. As one does. 

The volcano, Mount Batur, is 
technically considered active, 
but it’s not currently spewing 
ash and lava, which makes 
it safe to hike. At the 
same time, it’s not 
completely dor¬ 
mant, either. 

Batur is not 
the highest 
volcano in 
Bali. That 
one. Mount 
Agung, at 
9,940 feet 
above sea 
level, has been 
closed to trek- 
kers because it 
has been quite a 
bit more restless 
than sleepy Batur. In 
fact, Agung last erupted 
in June. As of early March, 
Agung was at warning level 3 
with a 2.5-mile exclusion zone 
around the crater, reports the 
Mount Agung Daily Report, 
including a “near-continuous 
venting of steam and gases” and 
some mild tremors. Or I totally 
would have trekked that one 
to mark turning an otherwise 
unsexy and unexciting 63. 

I should admit here that I’m 
not actually cool enough to make 
a special trip to Bali just to hike 
a volcano for my birthday. My 
husband. Bob, and I were visiting 
our son who is based in Jakarta 
for a few months. We decided 
that even though Mount Batur is 
730 miles southeast of Jakarta, 
we were generally in the neigh¬ 
borhood, by Asian standards 
anyway, and we were eager to 
see parts of Indonesia beyond the 
traffic-clogged capital. 

My feisty Australian friend 
Bryony, who owns a villa in the 
bustling seaside town of Semi- 
nyak, lined up a hiking guide 
company called Bali Trekking 
Tour to lead us up the volcano. 
Mount Batur is 5,633 feet above 
sea level — significantly smaller 
than Agung. We had been told 
the hike would be relatively easy 
if one was fit. 

“Why do we need a guide?” 

Bob asked. “Can’t we just follow 
the path?” 

One answer, we learned, is that 
for starters, this trek called for 



us to be picked up at our Semin- 
yak villa at 1:40 in the morning. 
Another answer is that this hike 
was taking place during Indone¬ 
sia’s rainy season, a period when 
brilliant sunshine could give 
way to downpours that looked as 
though the heavens had turned 
on a faucet. A third answer is 
that having a guide discour¬ 
ages, to some extent, on-the-spot 
guides plus touts selling 
trinkets like bracelets 
made from volcanic 
rock. 

Knowing the 
alarm was 
going to ring 
at 1:20 a.m. 
meant that 
I went to 
bed at 9.1 
checked the 
clock at 9:30 
p.m., was 
awakened by a 
short but pow¬ 
erful rainstorm 
at 10, and then 
checked the clock 
again at 11:30,12:30 
and 1. In other words, I got 
almost no sleep. On top of that, 
my stomach had been a little off 
since we arrived in Indonesia. 

I’m sure the spicy red snapper 
we devoured at the beachfront 
restaurant didn’t help either, so 
my stomach gurgled and Hipped 
all night in a mild case of “Bali 
belly.” 

The trekker van was right 
on time. Our cheerful Balinese 
driver drove us (OK, careened 
us) through the darkened streets 
of Seminyak, narrowly avoid¬ 
ing bar-hoppers making their 
way home from the beachfront 
nightclubs pounding with techno 
music. As we drove north to the 
interior of the island, the van’s 
swerves and curves got tighter. 
Bryony wondered if she might 
need to ask the driver to make a 
vomit stop. 

The year before, when Bryony 
and another friend had tried to 
hike Mount Batur in March (also 
during the rainy season), the rain 
had been so strong that they gave 
up halfway up the mountain. 

“Pray that the rain doesn’t hit 
this year,” Bryony said. 

The hiking fee was nonrefund- 
able at the last minute, rain or no 
rain. (A nervous hiker can cancel 
up to three days before the trek, 
but the weather in Indonesia 
— and even from village to 
village in Bali — is so change¬ 
able that panicking about rain is 
fruitless.) Plus, I’ll admit I’m a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 



Debra BpuNo/for The Washington Post 

Above: The crater interior of Mount Batur near Bali, Indonesia, is verdant. Hindu worshipers have left a 
morning offering of flowers on a banana leaf. Inset: A monkey rests on a bench near the summit. 



A clear sunrise reveals the outline of Mount Agung, seen from the island of Lombok to the east of Bali. 
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Photos by Debra BRUNo/for The Washington Post 


A Hindu temple in Ubud is decorated for the Balinese Hindu festival of Galungan. Temples are a popular 
destination in Bali for locals and tourists alike, though our recent trip revolved around a volcano hike. 
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cheapskate. If I pay for some¬ 
thing, I’m almost certainly going 
to do it, if I can. Added to that, I 
was playing the “birthday” card 
big time, so Bob agreed, with 
a certain amount of whining 
over the early hour and the good 
chance of rain, to join me. Our 
son Daniel was a hard no, and I 
knew better than to push my luck 
with him on that front. 

So our group included me and 
Bob, Bryony and Bryony’s 22- 
year-old daughter, Thalia. 

After the evening storm, the 
skies were clear, the stars were 
beautiful and we drove for 
more than an hour to reach the 
mountain, closer to the northern 
tip of the island. The goal was 
to hike in the pitch dark (with 
flashlights) so that we could 
reach the summit for sunrise. We 
were advised to bring a jacket for 
the breezy top, good hiking shoes 
and water. The guide provided a 
flashlight and extra water. Some 
hikers who don’t feel comfort¬ 
able scrambling up a fairly steep 
ascent use headlamps to keep 
their hands free, either to use 
hiking poles or to grab rocks or 
trees going up. 

We met our guide, Gunawan, 
in a parking lot. It was there that 
we realized we weren’t the only 
hikers making the trek in the 
dark. In fact, during the busy 
season, hundreds make the same 
dark ascent, Gunawan told us. 

We started along a rocky path 
strewn with porous lava rocks, 
past small farms where roost¬ 
ers crowed their annoyance that 
humans had disturbed their rest. 

As we reached the beginning 
of the ascent at the foot of the 
volcano, Gunawan asked Bryony, 
“Do you want the easy way or 
hard way?” 

“Easy,” she immediately an¬ 
swered. That was odd, I thought. 
But I kept my mouth shut and let 
her make that executive decision. 

Before long we were going up. 

I was almost immediately grate¬ 
ful for the “easy” option. The 
daytime weather had been in 
the 80s, with at least 80 percent 
humidity. I don’t think the night 
cooled off one bit. 

In addition, this was no 
gradual ascent but a rigorous 
uphill slog over volcanic rocks, 
tree roots and mud. Thalia and 
Bryony sauntered ahead like 
they were going for a stroll while 
Bob and I gasped and sweated. 

At this point, sunrise was still 
hours away, so all we could do 
was shine our flashlight down at 
the path before us, trying not to 
stumble over a rock or root. If 
this was the easy hike, I was hav¬ 
ing a tough time picturing what 
hard would feel like. 

Many mountain hikes use 


switchbacks, those gradual back- 
and-forth paths that allow hikers 
to catch their breath and move at 
a more civilized climb until the 
next push up. But this was not 
that hike. I started wondering 
whose idea of birthday fun this 
was. What, exactly, was I trying 
to prove? And does my struggle 
mean that I’m offlcially old? 

An Indonesian man whose 
name translates to “Last Born” 
— one of the locals who was 
tagging along in hopes of selling 
us a beer — kept holding out his 
hand to help me up the steep 
parts, but I refused. To be more 
precise, I slapped his hand away. 
“I can do it!” I said, over and 
over. My snippiness was not in 
keeping with traditional Balinese 


hospitality, but I was in survival 
mode. 

Even more enterprising Bali¬ 
nese took “hikers” almost all the 
way up the muddy paths on their 
motorbikes, for a fee, of course, 
forcing us to step aside each time 
we heard an engine revving up 
the slightly muddy path behind 
us. And no, that option never oc¬ 
curred to me for a second. 

Gunawan kept calling out 
words of encouragement. “If 
you go for 10 more minutes, you 
can have a rest!” he would say. 
Toward the top, he kept up the 
cheerleading. “Just 20 more 
minutes now!” Then, 20 minutes 
later, “Only 10 more minutes!” 

We started hearing the whoops 
of joy as other groups, faster and 


younger than we were, reached 
the summit. 

We Anally made it, a good 
while before sunrise. Gunawan 
sat us on a bench and brought 
us coffee and tea. The coffee, 
made with instant granules, was 
crunchy and overly sweet, but 
I drank it along with an over¬ 
priced warm beer that Last Bom 
had carried up in his backpack. I 
flgured it was the least I could do 
to apologize for my rudeness. 

Finally, the sky started to 
lighten. We stood up and looked 
around to And ourselves at the 
top of a mountain as tropical 
and verdant as a scene from the 
movie “Avatar.” The mists slowly 
blew away, and the sunrise 
opened up the sky. We could see 


KNOW & GO 

This trip was taken before 
concerns about the coronavi- 
rus brought most global travel 
to a halt. Though travel is not 
advised at this time, these 
lovely destinations will be 
accessible again in the future, 
and we are running this travel 
story with that in mind. 


over to Mount Agung, towering 
over the landscape to the south¬ 
east. We looked down at Lake 
Batur, along with rolling hills, 
rice paddies and misty clouds 
that floated beneath us. 

Hikers cheered, posed for silly 
photos where it looked as if they 
were holding the sun in their 
hands and wandered around for 
the best views. I may have an¬ 
nounced to everyone that it was 
my birthday. 

Gunawan brought us a 
breakfast of eggs, steamed by 
the volcano, and sliced bananas 
nestled in soft white bread, plus 
an assortment of TimTam cook¬ 
ies and litchis still in their shells. 
One banana sandwich and an egg 
was about all my stomach could 
handle. 

He then led us to a spot over¬ 
looking the crater at the center 
of the volcano, where lava had 
burst up from the Earth’s core 
long ago and covered the land. 

“Put your hand next to that 
crack in the rock,” Gunawan 
said. It was as hot as the burn¬ 
ing steam from a teakettle. He 
handed me an incense burner. 
“Blow on that,” he said. As I blew 
and leaned forward, the steam 
wafted over my face. This was a 
nice treat: a volcanic facial for 
my birthday. 

Nearby, a colony of monkeys 
who thrived in the steamy 
warmth and free food from hik¬ 
ers jumped around. One landed 
on Bob’s head, taking in the view 
from the top of his Washington 
Nationals cap for a brief moment 
before vaulting over to my shoul¬ 
ders and then off to see who else 
might have food or a good perch. 

The hike back down in the 
early morning was steep enough 
that Bob ended up using a stick. 
As we reached the bottom, we 
saw hikers preparing to do the 
ascent in full daylight. I’m sure 
that was fun, too, but I was glad 
we did it the sunrise way. 

In all, it was a magical day. It 
was certainly a memorable birth¬ 
day. Next year, though, I noticed 
that my birthday falls on Mardi 
Gras. All of a sudden, drink¬ 
ing rum punch in New Orleans 
seems a whole lot tamer. 
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Coronavirus complicates dating in ways no one’s ever dealt with 


By Grace Dickinson 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

G hosted, catfished, COVID-19’d? 
Like virtually every other 
part of life, the coronavirus 
has flipped the world of dating 
upside down. 

Should we meet up in person? Where 
would we even go when everything is 
closed? What if this stranger goes 
in for a hello hug? Can you 
go on a date and stay the 
six feet away recommended 
by social distancing? How 
awkward would it be to just 
FaceTime instead? 

They’re all new questions 
to consider. But when it comes 
to coronavirus dating, we’re in 
uncharted waters, baby. Doing 
what you need to stay safe is a 
top priority — which will likely mean 
taking steps not fathomed pre-COVID- 
19. 

“The bar isn’t whether or not you’re 
having unprotected sex with multiple 
people anymore, the bar is touching 
multiple people, hugging, holding hands, 
whatever,” says Rachel, 36, who asked 
that her last name not be published. 

Heading into date No. 2 with a guy she 
met through Tinder, Rachel’s currently 
planning out how she’ll bring up the 
topic of exclusivity. 

“I wouldn’t ever normally be like, 

‘Hey, let’s be exclusive after one date,’ 
but I also don’t want him touching other 
people, so it becomes necessary,” she 
says. 

It’s a conversation she expects to feel 
a little strange, but so, too, did the first 
date, albeit for rather different reasons. 
Scheduled before the coronavirus com¬ 
pletely shut everything down, Rachel 


and her date met for a walk around 
South Philly. 

“I wasn’t even going to touch this 
person, but it’s getting cold, and then we 
walk by my house, and I end up inviting 
him in for tea,” says Rachel. “That was 
definitely not in the plan.” 

Planning: It’s a challenge most daters 
voice with coronavirus in town. If you’re 
going to survive dating in it, it’s 
clear you’ll need to be ready to 
adjust. And that means a hiatus 
on in-person dates as we all try 
to abide by the rules of social 
distancing. Sitting, or even 
walking, six feet apart from 
someone with whom you’re 
on a first date is virtually 
impossible. You try holding 
an initial conversation with 
someone who’s more than two arms’ 
distance away. It’s far from personal. 

Known as a master date-planner 
among his friends, Michael Kauffman, 
28, has been thinking about what kind 
of creative suggestions he can craft. For 
now, most center around walking around 
Philadelphia. 

“I think it’d be very easy to go up to 
Fairmount Park and have a picnic and 
be far enough away,” says Kauffman. 

But again, even this comes with risk. 
Those who get to Kauffman’s picnic 
stage will be few and far between. As 
voiced by many current daters, Kauff¬ 
man has slowed down his conversations 
across dating platforms. And with those 
who make the cut, he’s looking for cues 
about how seriously they’re taking the 
coronavirus. 

“The last weekend (when places were 
still open), someone said they were going 
out to brunch with a bunch of friends, 
and I was like, eww,” says Kauffman. “If 
someone seems very nonchalant about it. 


I don’t want to hang out because it feels 
riskier.” 

Kauffman also plans to test out 
FaceTime dates. Ask him if he would’ve 
suggested that as an idea pre-coro- 
navirus, and his answer is “no.” But 
again, uncharted waters. Ideas like 
this, originally often viewed as weird or 
awkward, are now all on the table — and 
encouraged. Dating platform OKCupid 
has started prompting its users with a 
questionnaire asking how people plan to 
continue to date during the coronavirus. 
“Messaging,” “phone calls” and “video” 
are all available answers. Meeting up in 
person is not. 

Last month, the world welcomed the 
launch of “Love is Quarantine,” a riff off 
of Netflix dating show Love is Blind, in 
which people look for love without ever 
seeing one another. For a chance to be 
matched up with those from Philly to 
Singapore, add your contact 
info to a Google Sheet of hun¬ 
dreds of potential candidates. 
Participants share their expe¬ 
riences on the @LoveisQuar- 
antine Instagram. 

Between delayed internet 
streams and unflattering 
lighting issues, virtual 
happy hours, movie nights 
and cooking dates might 
sound less than desirable. But aren’t 
all first date scenarios usually a little 
awkward? Leslie Davidson, 32, says she’s 
found video to be surprisingly useful. 

“I feel like I don’t do enough pre¬ 
screening, so I end up going on a lot of 
bad dates,” says Davidson, who went 
on her first FaceTime date last month. 

“I realize I could cut out a lot of time, 
wasted energy and makeup by doing 
more first dates on the phone.” 

Davidson’s not sure if she’ll keep ex¬ 


perimenting with this when the corona¬ 
virus chaos lifts, but for now, she doesn’t 
plan to meet anyone in person. 

“It’s just not worth it — I’m immuno¬ 
compromised, and I’m a caretaker of 
my grandfather. He’s 83, and I’d like to 
see him sooner, rather than later,” says 
Davidson. 

The “is it worth it?” feeling is one 
that’s encouraging some to step away 
from dating entirely. 

Last week, Alysha Bowen, 27, decided 
now was the time to delete all of her 
apps. 

“I had already been thinking about 
taking a step back to focus on myself, 
and this helped me make that final 
choice, even if it’s just for a few months,” 
says Bowen. 

For others, pandemic dating is speed¬ 
ing things up. Two months into a new 
relationship, Tovah Rosenthal, 27, says 
she and her partner went from a let’s- 

take-things-slow mentality to now 
essentially living together. 

“I think I’d feel really 
lonely if I were dealing with 
this by myself,” says Rosen¬ 
thal. “It’s almost like we’ve 
been given free rein to just go 
hide away in our house, when 
normally we might be thinking 
it’s a bad idea because it’s too 
soon, or that we should be spend¬ 
ing more time with other people.” 

As for all those who are still frustrat- 
ingly single, there could be light at the 
end of the tunnel. 

“Texting and waiting to meet up is 
already a standard part of online dating, 
and now there’s just more of that,” says 
Adam Schlesinger, 31, of South Philly. 

“I imagine there will be a lot of pent-up 
energy ready to be spent when this all 
dies down.” 
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'WeVe in this human experiment' 

Researchers studying effects of social isolation to combat COVID-19 


By Nicole Brodeur 

The Seattle Times 

E very evening at 7:30,500 Seattleites get a 
text from University of Washington Ph.D. 
candidate Adam Kuczynski, asking ques¬ 
tions that seem like small talk. 

But in these days of self-isolation, they have come 
to mean — and are bound to reveal — much more. 

How are you feeling physically? And then: On a 
scale of one to 10, how outgoing or sociable are you 
feeling? Do you feel a strong desire to connect? A 
general sense of anxiety? 

The surveys started going out March 14 — the day 
after Washington state Gov. Jay Inslee ordered the 
closure of schools statewide, and banned events of 
250 people or larger — and are being sent out for 75 
days, as people continue to isolate to help stem the 
spread of the coronavirus. 

The study — currently unfunded — is being done 
under the auspices of the UW’s Center for the Science 
of Social Connection (CSSC), and will add a “real¬ 
time” element to what researchers already know 
about social isolation, loneliness and their related 
health risks, according to Dr. Jonathan Kanter, a 
psychological scientist at the CSSC, which has a lab 
that studies social connectiveness. 

The results will shed light on how keeping our 
physical selves safe from the current pandemic may 
take a toll on our mental health, and our hearts. 

“We’re in this human experiment together right 
now,” said Kanter, who is supervising Kuczynski’s 
research. “This study is giving us information in real 
time.” 

And while it is important to follow public-health 
guidelines, he said, it’s important to know that social 
isolation “is working against some very basic human 
crises,” Kanter said. “We yearn to come together and 
connect, and this is making it more difficult.” 

Previous research has shown that social isolation 
and the resulting loneliness have a negative impact 
on immune functioning, and raises the level of cor¬ 


tisol, the hormone that activates our “fight or flight” 
impulse, which can lead to heart disease and increase 
the risk of premature death. 

And isolation can lead to people feeling a stron¬ 
ger sense of threat and anxiety, depression, suicidal 
thoughts and other clinical conditions. 

“In that sense,” Kanter said, “social isolation is 
working against immunity to the disease. It’s bad.” 

Kuczynski, a graduate student in psychology, 
kicked off the study last month. 

“We saw what was about to happen and we thought 
it was important to understand how people are re¬ 
sponding,” Kanter said, “to get a bead on how people 
are coping. How are they doing, how isolated are 
they, whether they live alone or not.” 

The survey participants were recruited through 
media stories on the project, and range in age from 
18 to 68 years old. They have a wide range of oc¬ 
cupations: Baristas, software engineers, teachers, 
emergency workers, artists, food- and retail-service 
workers and students. 

Nineteen percent of participants have a medical 
condition that puts them at risk for complications as¬ 
sociated with COVID-19. 

Over the first week of the study, Kuczynski found 
that people were feeling solidarity with each other. 
There was sense, he said, that we are all in this 
together. And — so far — most did not feel lonely, but 
understood and cared for by each other. 

“One of our goals in all of this is to understand how 
similar we are and how different we are,” Kuczyn¬ 
ski said. “Do we all respond the same? And in the 
psychology literature, the answer is no. There are 
similarities in what we need and how much we enjoy 
solitude and being alone, but there are a lot of differ¬ 
ences.” 

For now, there is a collective feeling of disbelief, 
mild panic and preparation, which brings people 
solace. 

Kanter believes that will change. 

“As we hunker down ... I am expecting all of this to 
evolve and shift,” Kanter said. “I am worried about 


how this is going to impact our relationships and 
health, and a certain subset of people who can easily 
slip into depression as they are less connected and 
lose their sources of contact, and stress and financial 
worries build.” 

Kanter and Kuczynski offered ways to offset loneli¬ 
ness and its related risks. 

“Just pay attention to it now,” Kuczynski said. “Try 
to foster connections with other people and to stay as 
mentally healthy as possible. Do things that give us 
a sense of mastery and accomplishment, that give us 
pleasure.” 

If you are distancing with people who are close to 
you and healthy, Kanter said, don’t forget the impact 
of a gentle hug, or holding someone’s hand. 

Exercise at home, or go out for a walk or run, keep¬ 
ing a safe distance from others. 

Keep a limit on news consumption and talking 
about it with each other. Doing so spreads a sense of 
dread and anxiety. 

“It’s important that we go back to the basic dance 
steps of good relationships right now,” Kanter said. 
“People are yearning to connect and talk about how 
they really feel.” 

We should also maximize the connectiveness that 
technology allows: Videochat rather than phone. 
Phone rather than text. 

“The closer to live, the better,” he said. “But any 
connection is better than no connection.” 

One other thing, Kanter said: As we are being 
forced to socially isolate against a “perceived, un¬ 
controllable threat,” he said, we have a tendency to 
“circle the wagons” around those who are most like 
us, and exclude everyone else. 

“This plays into some of the acts of prejudice and 
discrimination around Asian people, (and) the hoard¬ 
ing of things,” Kanter said. 

So consider being generous toward neighbors, or 
someone experiencing homelessness 

“That feels, to me, like opening up,” he said. “This 
is a global pandemic. We have the capacity to come 
together as a global community.” 
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Soccer Mommy 

Color Theory (Loma Vista) 


Sophie Allison is a young star 
with an old soul. 

In 2017, she dropped out of 
New York University and moved 
back home to Nashville after 
her deceptively calm, arresting 
songs earned her a record deal 
with the Fat Possum label. 

The next year, her “Clean” 
debut as Soccer Mommy imme¬ 
diately established her as one of 
the leading songwriters of her 
generation, starting with the lead 
single “Your Dog” that thrilling- 
ly turned the tables on Iggy Pop’s 
“I Wanna Be Your Dog.” 

With her “Color Theory” 
follow-up to that impressive 
entrance, Allison is shooting 
still higher. Teaming again 
with producer Gabe Wax, who’s 
worked with the War On Drugs, 
among others, she’s structured 
the album in three color-coded 
parts. Blue represents depres¬ 
sion; yellow, physical and mental 
illness; gray, darkness and loss. 

The colors are muted on 
the album — the cover art is 
packaged to look like a vintage 
cassette — and so are the ar¬ 
rangements, which are more 
polished, reflecting a growing 
comfort level in the recording 
studio. 

The smooth surfaces can’t hide 
what’s roiling underneath, how¬ 
ever. She’s unforgiving, gazing 
in the mirror in “Royal Screw 
Up.” “Nightswimming,” which 
borrows a title from an R.E.M. 
song, captures the distance that 
technology can create for two 
people otherwise alone: “The 
bruises show / Standing in the 
living room talking, as you’re 
staring at your phone.” 

“Yellow Is The Color Of Her 
Eyes” is a seven-minute heart- 
breaker about her mother’s can¬ 
cer. It’s ultimately inconsolable 
— “Loving you is not enough/ 
You’ll still be in the ground when 
it’s done” — and a powerful cen¬ 
terpiece to the album. 

— Dan DeLuca 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 



Grandstand Media 



Aubrie Sellers 

Far From Home (Soundly Music) 


A ubrie Sellers opens “Far From Home” with the title 
song, a slow, ethereal number with folk underpin¬ 
nings that exudes an old-as-the-hills vibe. Then, just 
as you’re lulled, she tears into “My Love Will Not 
Change,” a raw, thumping rocker with attitude as sharp-edged 
as the music (and a guest vocal by Steve Earle). In other 
words. Sellers, the daughter of country/Americana star Lee Ann 
Womack, picks up where she left off on 2016’s excellent “New 
City Blues.” 

Brash and beguiling, urban and rural, she works the extremes 
and makes them seem of a piece. The whiplash effect can be 



Niall Horan 


thrilling: the slow, gentle “Worried Mind” segueing into the 


Heartbreak Weather (Capitol Records) 


feisty, roots-rocking “Drag You Down,” the almost industrial 
thrash of “Glad” (“I’m glad that you broke this heart of mine”) 
giving way to the openhearted yearning of “Haven’t Even 
Kissed Me Yet.” All in all, it’s an audacious, yet seemingly ef¬ 
fortless achievement that should have Sellers, in the words of 
one song title, “Going Places.” 

— Nick Cristiano 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 



An anxious-looking Niall 
Horan appears on the cover of 
his sophomore solo album. He’s 
standing on a chair in the middle 
of a street with a nasty-looking 
thunderstorm brewing behind 
him. It’s a fittingly awkward 
image for what turns out is an 
awkward album. 

“Heartbreak Weather” is an 
overall bright collection from the 
former One Directioner, but one 
that doesn’t top his 2017 debut, 
the nifty “Flicker.” If he was 
more folky on the last one, here 
he’s veered back into pop, mak¬ 
ing 14 perfectly fine tracks, if not 
volcanic ones. 

The half dozen best songs 

— like the Ed Sheeran-like “No 
Judgement,” the ’80s-ish title 
track and the addictive “New 
Angel” — are diluted by too 
many that make little impres¬ 
sion, especially the softer, quieter 
songs “Black and White,” “Dear 
Patience,” “Put a Little Love On 
Me,” “Still” and “San Francisco.” 

The sultry, rocking “Nice to 
Meet Ya” was a dynamite first 
single, but its cocky Brit-pop 
sound isn’t followed through 
for the rest of “Heartbreak 
Weather.” Horan’s music doesn’t 
always reach out and grab you 
by the throat, so a few listens are 
often required to release their 
understated beauty. But more 
spins don’t always help this time. 

Horan has once again writ¬ 
ten on every track and tapped 
some top producers — including 
Greg Kurstin, Teddy Geiger, 
Julian Bunetta and Scott Harris 

— for an album in which every 
song is about a lover or a former 
one. Horan really only has two 
speeds on “Heartbreak Weather” 

— frisky or brokenhearted. 

“Let’s skip all the small talk and 
go straight up to your room,” he 
sings in one song. On another, 
he’s down and haunted: “I try to 
run, but you’re everywhere I go.” 

“Heartbreak Weather” is in 
no way a disaster like the one 
approaching Horan on the album 
cover. It’s just not an improve¬ 
ment on his debut effort. Not to 
worry, the storm will pass. Also, 
pro tip: Avoid wearing white 
pants in a squall. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 
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Danny Clinch 


By Michael Rietmulder 
The Seattle Times 


P earl Jam and its 
grunge-era breth¬ 
ren are officially 
classic rock. It’s 
been an entire generation 
since Eddie Vedder and 
the boys were hailed as 
the voice of theirs. Nine¬ 
ties teens can now tell their 
children of a distant time 
when musicians with guitars 
roamed the MTV airwaves 
currently occupied by “Teen 
Mom OG” and “Jersey 
Shore Family Vacation.” 

On March 27, Pearl Jam 
broke the longest album 
drought of its career with 
the release of “Gigaton” 

— the Seattle juggernauts’ 
first studio effort since 
2013’s “Lightning Bolt.” And 
it’s hardly a tired spinoff 
At this stage in their 
career, the legends have 
evolved into a cult-favorite 
live band, their shake-’em- 
up set lists earning them a 
rabid following akin to jam 
bands like Phish. Caravan¬ 
ning fans will pack arenas 
and stadiums regardless 
of the ’90s rock heroes’ 
present-day studio habits. 


yet “Gigaton” is the work 
of a band unafraid to shake 
things up on record, too 
—just not as drastically as 
fans might have thought. 

In January, dancey curve- 
ball “Dance of the Clairvoy¬ 
ants” became a certified 
talker when it was released 
as the lead single. With 
Vedder barking like a dis¬ 
gruntled David Byrne over a 
digitally steeped drum beat 
and funky post-punk guitar 
barbs, the synth-splashed 
bop sounds nothing like any¬ 
thing the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Earners had conjured in 
their 30 years. 

While somewhat polar¬ 
izing, it’s the most exciting 
and unexpected track the 
band has unleashed this 
century, perking the ears 
of some who’d tuned out 
ages ago and rankling a few 
die-hards. This sort of split 
is always a sign of creative 
health from a veteran band 
with nothing to prove. Down 
the road — when bands are 
able to hit the road again 
after coronavirus isolation 
— “Dance” is likely to slide 


into Pearl Jam’s variegated 
set lists as well as the Roll¬ 
ing Stones’ disco-charged 
one-off “Miss You” has dur¬ 
ing recent gigs. Considering 
how well Pearl Jam pulled 
off the Talking Heads-evok- 
ing head-turner, it’s almost a 
shame these creative winds 
didn’t blow the band even 
further outside its comfort 
zone. It might also be worth 
noting that “Dance” is the 
only song all five members 
share writing credits on. 

The outlier’s closest 
sibling is probably the 
marching “Quick Escape,” 
which feels like a sci-fi 
warning from a future with 
unmitigated climate change. 
Featuring another round 
of mechanical post-punk 
guitars, the churning track 
with a shout-along chorus is 
punctuated by a supernova 
of a solo from a peak-form 
Mike McCready. Through¬ 
out “Gigaton,” the cel¬ 
ebrated axeman unleashes 
torrents of stadium-slaying 
guitar heroics with the re¬ 
straint of a quarantined kid 
hitting the park for the first 
time in weeks. 

Lyrically, “Quick Escape” 
is the bleakest point of an 


Gigaton 

(Monkeywrench/Republic) 


otherwise hopeful record. 

Its heavy political themes 
were foreshadowed by 
the melting-ice-cap cover 
image, the photo taken by 
acclaimed nature photog¬ 
rapher Paul Nicklen in 
the Arctic Ocean. With its 
drifting psychedelic intro, 
“Seven O’clock” feels like a 
paean to flickering opti¬ 
mism, a cool-headed call to 
action in the face of political 
doublespeak and rising sea 
levels. Written and recorded 
before the COVID-19 pan¬ 
demic disrupted everyday 
life (and Pearl Jam’s tour 
plans), the global health cri¬ 
sis only amplifies the period 
of existential dread in which 
the band’s most topical 
album in years arrives. 

Whether a product of 
added time or fresh studio 
blood with Seattle’s Josh 
Evans taking over producer 
duties from frequent Pearl 
Jam collaborator Brendan 
O’Brien, the quintet seemed 
eager to experiment on 
its 11th studio album. But 


despite some stylistic dalli¬ 
ances, much of “Gigaton” is 
tried-and-true Pearl Jam. 
Midtempo rawk bruisers 
arrive with varying spice 
levels, with classic rock-in¬ 
debted “Never Destination” 
serving as a highlight. Ved¬ 
der comes out charging like 
a younger Springsteen with 
Whovian power and swag¬ 
ger. We half expected friend 
of the band Pete Townshend 
to come windmilling in after 
the first chorus. Meanwhile, 
“Comes Then Goes” is a 
classic Vedder acoustic 
ballad as savory as any. 
Instead of feeling cliche, his 
“the kids are all right” lyric 
comes off as a knowing wink 
to the past and future from a 
50-something rock star with 
half a lifetime’s wisdom to 
draw from. 

“Gigaton” might not ap¬ 
peal to anyone who hasn’t 
kept up with grunge gods, 
but it rivals the more cohe¬ 
sive “Backspacer” as a late- 
career high-water mark. 

If the kids are all right, so 
are their MTV-generation 
parents who refuse to settle 
for a reboot. 


Pearl Jam, from left: Mike McCready, Matt Cameron, 
Eddie Vedder, Jeff Ament and Stone Gossard 
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Understanding 

Tour) s War 

Daughter of WWII veteran 
collected his letters, diaries 



Sherie Zahn found this 
footlocker filled with 
her father’s World War 
II letters (an excerpt 
of one is shown below) 
and compiled them 
into “Tony’s War.” 

Sherie Zahn 



By Matt Soergel 

The Florida Times-Union 

A fter her father’s death, Sherie Zahn found a 
small, crumbling. Army-issued footlocker 
among his belongings. Inside there was 
treasure: letters Tony Zahn had sent home 
during World War II, packed with details 
of his Army life, from training in America to combat in 
the Philippines. 

His family had saved them all, 256 letters written 
over 38 months. Most were lighthearted, detailed and 
chatty, beginning with the cheery salutation: “Dear 
Folks.” 

In those he talked about train rides across the United 
States and seeing Indians and cowboys, the blue Pa¬ 
cific, muggy Missouri and muddy Tennessee. He talked 
about USO shows, movies he saw, the good chow he 
ate and the occasional sighting of good-looking young 
women. He enclosed his own photos and some deft 
sketches, including one of a nurse who was “the cutest 
little blonde a lonely soldier could ask for.” 

Even after he made it to combat, Zahn — writing 
under the keen eye of censors — kept the tone light. 

And one point he noted that while Japanese Zero fighter 
planes made frequent bombing runs, they were just as 
often shot down: “Zeros are a dime a dozen and any 
villager without at least one in his backyard is a social 
outcast.” 

Later letters, mostly ones he sent to just his father, 
as if to spare his mother from the horrors of war, were 
darker, even troubled. 

At times he was angry at his father who, after read¬ 
ing all the breezy letters, concluded that his son had 
“not yet experienced war.” 

“I have not experienced war!” Tony Zahn wrote back. 
“God, man — what do you take this for, a Ladies’ Aid 
Clambake? And what do you think I’ve been doing all 
this time so that you may sit at your desk and write let¬ 
ters like that? 

“I’ve had bombs land so close that they showered me 
with debris. When the tracers were cutting the grass 
I’ve been so close to the mud that I’ve had to spit out 
quantities of it. I know what it is to see the place you’ve 
just quitted go up in a crescendo of fiame... I know what 
it is to sit up all night with your finger on the trigger, 
waiting for an airborne attack — waiting and waiting 
for God-knows-what. Waiting!” 

The letters gave Sherie Zahn great insight into the 
life of her father, who rarely if ever spoke of his war¬ 
time experiences, although he often had a tall stack of 
WWII Pacific Theater books by his chair. 

“He was immersed in it,” she said. “It was like he 
never left.” 

Tony Zahn’s private letters to his father show that 


he grew disil¬ 
lusioned with 
American civil¬ 
ians who, he be¬ 
lieved, had little 
understanding 
of what the war 
was really like. 

“You probably 
think I am mad 
even as I think 
that you are 
mad,” he wrote. 
“It is just that 
we are living 
in two separate 
worlds as far 
removed from 
each other as 
the earth and 
the sun. Your 
world will never 
understand 
mine and mine 
will never understand yours. The best thing that we 
can do is to drop the whole matter and indulge one 
another’s whims of fancy.” 

Sherie Zahn, 70, has collected her father’s letters, 
supplemented by some of his diary entries, in a 274- 
page book called “Tony’s War” (Gatekeeper Press). She 
released it this year to mark the 75th anniversary of the 
war’s end. All proceeds, she said, are going to veterans 
groups. 

Her father was raised in an upper-middle-class fam¬ 
ily in New York. He was well-educated, a classically 
trained pianist, a sailor, an artist and photographer. He 
was a voracious reader who kept up his New Yorker 
magazine subscription during the war and found great 
meaning in the works of Somerset Maugham. 

Yet his life after war — a life of poverty and drink¬ 
ing, leading to an early death — fell far short of that 
promise. 

Through his letters, his daughter began to under¬ 
stand why. 

“I suspect it’s survivor’s guilt,” she said. “Who 
was he to be a success, when all these people had no 
chance? I really think he had survivor’s guilt, and his 
life was an apology for still being alive.” 

Her father was part of the Battle of Leyte Gulf, the 
largest naval battle of the war, then was part of the 
American force that, led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
took Leyte Island from the determined Japanese oc¬ 
cupiers. 

After the war, he lived a year with his parents and 
plowed through the nest egg of money he’d accumulat¬ 


ed in the Army. Though his earlier letters had men¬ 
tioned possible careers as a photographer or musician, 
higher education or entrepreneurship, he eventually 
took an entry-level job as a telephone company switch¬ 
man. 

He kept it for 38 years, refusing promotion or other 
opportunities. 

He got married, had a daughter and a son, began 
drinking more and taking prescribed sedatives. The 
marriage ended after just four years. 

Zahn moved into a room at a YMCA, where he was 
likely the only tenant with a tuxedo. That was a hold¬ 
over from his life as a concert pianist, and he’d put it 
on to crash high-society weddings, eating and drinking 
and having a good time. 

By the late 1970s, Zahn returned to Fort Ord, Calif., 
where he had gone through training. It wasn’t the same, 
so he wandered south, stopping for a night at a hotel 
piano bar north of Santa Barbara. 

He decided he liked that nightspot just fine, so he 
stayed another night there. And another. And another. 

He got a room at a nearby Motel 6 and lived there for 
six years, drinking and smoking in taverns during the 
day, at the piano bar at night. 

Zahn was just 63 when he died. “Cirrhosis or emphy¬ 
sema, take your pick,” the doctor said. 

In her epilogue to the book, Sherie Zahn said he was 
a good father. When his children visited, he took them 
on outings throughout New York, and at home he taught 
them how to develop film, cook, sew and set up model 
trains. He read to them from “Alice in Wonderland,” 
which he’d had during training. And he took them to his 
favorite taverns, where his friends bought them Shirley 
Temples. 

“He really limited his own life after the war,” she 
said. “He really became unproductive, but he really 
didn’t want that for his kids. He always said you can be 
anything you want to be.” 

She, for example, got a doctorate in infectious disease 
epidemiology and a degree in tropical medicine. She 
worked for the federal and various state governments, 
traveled to 121 countries and all seven continents. 

Her father often talked of traveling again, but he had 
too little money to go on such journeys. 

Reading his letters home, Sherie Zahn saw his lost 
opportunities but finally understood why he lived the 
life he led. 

In the book’s epilogue, she wrote, “I believe that he 
forsook a life of accomplishment and prosperity, ig¬ 
nored his skills and talents, and marginalized his living 
conditions because so many of his army buddies never 
had a chance to live beyond their youth and achieve 
their potentials. 

“In that sense, Tony’s life became an apology for hav¬ 
ing survived WWII. Rest in peace. Dad.” 



^1 believe that he forsook a life of accomplishment and prosperity, ignored his skills and talents, and marginalized his living 
conditions because so many of his army buddies never had a chance to live beyond their youth and achieve their potentials. ^ 

Sherie Zahn 

epilogue to her father’s letters in “Tony's War” 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 
NEW ON DVD 


“Little Women”: The March 
sisters have gone their sepa¬ 
rate ways: Jo (Saoirse Ronan) 
to college in New York, Amy 
(Florence Pugh) to Europe with 
Aunt March (Meryl Streep), Meg 
(Emma Watson) to domestic life 
with a husband and children, 
and Beth (Eliza Scanlen) home 
with Marmee (Laura Bern). But 
when Beth falls ill again, we visit 
the former lives of the family 
all together, as writer-director 
Greta Gerwig dazzles with her 
nonlinear adaptation of Louisa 
May Alcott’s beloved novel. 

From start to radical finish, 
Gerwig provides an astonishing¬ 
ly refreshing take on a well-worn 
story both via script and direc¬ 
tion, and each cast member’s 
performance teems with life. 
Ronan’s Jo is not only the femi¬ 
nist writer trailblazer we know 
and love, but a full expresser of 
the loneliness to which the path 
often leads; Pugh’s Amy bril¬ 
liantly takes on a feminism of her 
own via economic power. 

Despite all this, distressingly, 
the only Academy Award the film 
brought home was best costume 
design (though well deserved) 

— designer Jacqueline Durran 
had the actors put together their 
own takes on the clothes. 

As we all weather this cur¬ 
rent storm, “Little Women” is a 
life-affirming film with which to 
hunker down. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Cats”: A clowder of Jel- 
licle cats decide which one will 
venture to the Heaviside Layer 
and return to start a new life in 
this CGI musical directed by 
Tom Hooper and based on the 
stage musical by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber. 

“Dolittle”: A quirky doctor 
who talks with animals (Robert 
Downey Jr.) races to help save 
Queen Victoria (Jessie Buckley) 
from a serious illness. 

“Escape from Pretoria”: In 
apartheid South Africa, two 
political prisoners (Daniel 
Radcliffe and Daniel Webber) 
attempt to break out of its infa¬ 
mous prison. 

“Madam Secretary: The Final 
Season”: The hit CBS show star¬ 
ring Tea Leoni as Secretary of 
State Elizabeth McCord comes to 
an end. 

“Slings & Arrows: The Com¬ 
plete Collection”: This 2003-06 
Canadian dramedy follows the 
lives of a fiawed theater troupe. 
Stars Paul Gross, Stephen Oui- 
mette and Mark McKinney. 

“Strike”: In this stop-motion 
animated British film, a mole’s 
goal to become a soccer player 
coincides with a mission to save 
his community. 

“Swift”: Young swift Manou 
embarks on a journey to find 
himself after learning he was ad¬ 
opted in this computer-animated 
film. Features the voice talents 
of Kate Winslet, Willem Dafoe 
and Josh Keaton. 

“The Cold Blue”: This HBO 
documentary explores World 
War IPs Eighth Air Force’s peril¬ 
ous missions. 

“The Night Clerk”: A hotel 
clerk (Tye Sheridan) witnesses a 
murder and ends up as a suspect 
in the investigation. 

— Katie Foran-McHale/TNS 


Unapologetically black 

‘Self Made’ is part of a larger cultural dialogue about identity 


Helena Andrews-Dyer 
The Washington Post 

air can be freedom or bond- 
age. The choice is yours,” 
Sarah Breedlove shouts to 
a growing crowd of black 
women as she shows off her homemade 
“hair grower” — palm-sized tins of hope 
— in the Netfiix limited series “Self Made.” 

In the scene, Sarah isn’t yet Madam C. J. 
Walker: the first female African American 
millionaire who employed nearly 10,000 
workers, owned bustling factories run by 
women and built a mansion next to John D. 
Rockefeller’s. But even without the fancy 
name, Sarah has vision and quickly emerges 
as the loudest voice in what we now know 
as the great conversation about black hair. 
Should it be straight? Natural? Judged? 
Touched? Left alone? 

A century later, society is still trying to 
answer those questions. And “Self Made,” 
an earnest zip through Walker’s extraor¬ 
dinary life told in four episodes now on 
the streaming service, is part of a cul¬ 
tural groundswell about African American 
women’s hair that has been growing — like 
the Madam’s first miracle product — for 
some time. 

What makes this moment feel different, 
said Jamyla Bennu, co-founder of Oyin 
Handmade, an organic product line for 
textured hair, is that the world — made 
smaller through the internet — might finally 
be catching on. 

In February, the animated short “Hair 
Love,” about a little black girl and her father 
learning how to care for her textured curls, 
won an Oscar. The CROWN Act, a bill ban¬ 
ning natural hair discrimination, became 
law in California in January. 

“Lots of stories are being made about hair 
now, but it’s not really about hair. Not to 
me, at least,” actress Octavia Spencer, who 
portrays Walker in the Netfiix series, told 
the Boston Globe in an interview. 

That’s the thing: It’s all about hair. But it’s 
never actually about hair. 


Madam Walker’s great-great-grand- 
daughter, A’Lelia Bundles, on whose book 
the show is based, agreed: “This is about 
power,” she said. 

“The story has been on the desk of Hol¬ 
lywood executives for many, many years,” 
said Bundles, author of “On Her Own 
Ground: The Life And Times of Madam 
C. J. Walker.” Her relative’s great American 
tale — born four years after the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation, then journeying from 
washerwoman to head of her own cosmetics 
empire — has been on its way to a screen 
since the late ’80s. That’s when Alex Haley, 
author of the seminal saga “Roots,” first 
fioated the idea. That fell through. Then in 
2001, Columbia TriStar (now Sony Pictures 
Television) optioned Bundles’ book. Then 
that deal fell through. Next came HBO. And, 
well... 

What has changed recently seems to be 
Hollywood’s attitude toward movies cen¬ 
tered on black characters. “The Butler,” “12 
Years a Slave” and other films proved that 
they could be sold domestically and over¬ 
seas. 

“At that point,” Bundles said, “I started to 
get a lot of calls.” 

But there’s something bigger going on, 
too. Bundles thinks “we are in a moment” 

— a moment in which the discourse around 
black hair has shifted (again) in such a way 
that perhaps this might be the last time we 
talk about it. 

“This does feel different to me,” Bundles 
said. “When I was a senior in high school 
in 1969 going from a perm to an Afro, I 
thought we had won this battle. But that 
pendulum swung back with societal pres¬ 
sure. Now there are laws preventing people 
from sanctioning us and policing us.” 

Laws such as the aforementioned 
CROWN (Creating a Respectful Open Work¬ 
place for Natural hair) Act. First introduced 
by California state Sen. Holly Mitchell, a 
Democrat, who has been wearing her own 
hair in Iocs for decades, it bans discrimina¬ 
tion against natural hairstyles associated 
with race. 


“This is deeper than hair,” Mitchell said. 
“This is an issue of culture, choice, percep¬ 
tion and how we redefine the concept of 
what’s acceptable and what’s attractive.” 

Tiffany Gill, author of the book “Beauty 
Shop Politics,” echoed Bundles and Mitch¬ 
ell. 

“It’s hair as a means of mobility, hair as 
a means of black women claiming modern 
identity. That’s something that is often 
missed in conversations,” she said. 

Black hair is personal, persistent and 
political. It always has been. Walker encour¬ 
aged all of her sales agents to be politically 
active — so much so it was practically a 
job requirement. At the close of one of her 
company conventions in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury, she gathered her employees together 
to write a telegram to President Woodrow 
Wilson urging him to sign anti-lynching 
legislation. She donated. She marched. She 
lobbied. Whether black women’s hair was 
bone-straight enough to simulate white hair 
wasn’t Madam Walker’s real concern, but 
whether black women had access to income, 
education and independence was. 

There’s a throughline, then, between 
Walker’s first hair products — meant to 
provide for black women just one or two 
generations out of slavery — and the cul¬ 
tural hair acceptance now being codified 
into law. However, pushback still remains. 
Yes, “Hair Love” won an Oscar, but remem¬ 
ber teenager DeAndre Arnold, who was 
invited to attend the ceremony alongside the 
producers after he made headlines because 
his high school demanded he cut off his Iocs 
to walk at commencement. 

Though it’s been nearly 101 years since 
Walker died, here we are, still grappling 
with the stuff that grows out of our heads. In 
2020, is the power dynamic finally, irrevoca¬ 
bly shifting? 

“This is a moment, not the first moment, 
where there is a push to be unapologetic 
about blackness,” Gill said. “Things we 
used to only talk about in the beauty shops 
are now being talked about in the broader 
public.” 
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Infectious health 

The COVID-19 pandemic has inspired many to make better choices 


By Daphne Miller 

Special to The Washington Post 

A s unemployment and 
gun sales spike and 
Quarantini recipes 
circulate on the in¬ 
ternet, it’s easy for me, a fam¬ 
ily physician, to focus on the 
noninfectious ways that the novel 
coronavirus is attacking our 
health. 

“I’m as worried about losing 
control of my diabetes, as I am 
about the virus,” one of my pa¬ 
tients told me last month during 
a video medical visit, describing 
how sedentary she had become 
since the lockdown went into ef¬ 
fect in California’s Bay Area. 

But, to my surprise, not ev¬ 
eryone is reporting a decline in 
self-care since the start of this 
pandemic. Among those lucky 
enough to have access to food 
and safe housing, and not be sick¬ 
ened by COVID-19, there are in¬ 
dicators that the pandemic itself, 
and the massive shutdown it has 
triggered, is forcing the adoption 
of more healthful behaviors. 
While it feels wrong to talk 


about silver linings in the midst 
of so much tragedy, I cannot 
help but wonder: Will we sustain 
these changes post-COVID-19? 

If so, what kind of impact might 
they have on our long-term 
health as a nation? 

More exercise 

Using the unscientific medium 
of Twitter, I asked my followers 
how their self-care had changed 
since the lockdown. Many 
respondents said that they were 
exercising more than usual. 

Ronin DeVamas, who de¬ 
scribes himself as “an obese (240 
pounds) introvert with a desk 
job,” replied: 

“Since I’m working from 
home, I... 

■ Can get up and lift my 
weights whenever I please, with¬ 
out feeling embarrassed 

■ Lost 5 pounds from not din¬ 
ing out 

■ Started drawing more often 

■ Take noon naps to re-ener- 
gize for afternoon work 

■ Wake up early more regu¬ 
larly.” 

People in the fitness indus¬ 


try are seeing indications that 
physical activity might increase, 
despite the fact that gyms are 
closed and many of us are being 
told to stay in. 

“In the past week, our sub¬ 
scriber numbers have tripled,” 
said Brandon Copeland, co¬ 
founder of Khepera Wellness in 
Washington, D.C., a yoga studio 
without walls, which he founded 
to serve the black community. 

“My mission all along has been 
to help people have a wellness 
lifestyle, and now people are at 
home and suddenly have the time 
to take care of themselves.” 

While Khepera has always 
offered virtual classes, brick- 
and-mortar fitness businesses 
are also refashioning themselves 
as online community centers, 
offering both workouts and the 
opportunity to connect. 

In my neighborhood, a new 
sight has become commonplace: 
households exercising together. 
Yesterday, one clan emerged 
from their home and started 
doing wind sprints up and down 
my block. 

I’ve heard grumbles about 


“groups of people out exercis¬ 
ing and not respecting the 6-foot 
rule.” But those groups might be 
made up of roommates or family 
members. 

More time in nature 

Reports from around the 
country indicate that plenty of 
Americans are partaking in “for¬ 
est bathing,” or time in nature, as 
a way to counteract the inactivity 
and isolation of shelter-in-place 
orders. Normally this would be 
registered as a positive health 
trend, but in this moment many 
park and public health officials 
are worried that the risk of 
transmitting the virus in over¬ 
crowded parks might outweigh 
the health benefits. 

After witnessing a record 
number of visitors this past 
weekend, some parks are shut¬ 
ting down parking lots and 
access roads while others are 
staying open but reminding 
visitors to comply with social dis¬ 
tancing. Hopefully we can up our 
daily dose of “green medicine” 
without getting each other sick or 
overwhelming park facilities. 


More home cooking 

Home cooking from scratch, 
an activity generally considered 
to be a good indicator of health¬ 
ful eating, also appears to be on 
the upswing. Slow cooker liners, 
Instapots and Lodge cast iron 
skillets are high on Amazon’s 
“Home & Kitchen” bestseller list. 

Kelsey Burrow, public rela¬ 
tions representative for the popu¬ 
lar recipe site FOOD52, reports 
that traffic increased 25% in the 
past week. 

“That’s the kind of week-over- 
week growth we saw leading 
up to Thanksgiving last year 
(usually our biggest week of the 
year),” she said in an email. And 
the No. 1 dish this week is not a 
Quarantini or a gooey dessert, 
it is Charles Phan’s Vietnam¬ 
ese Chicken recipe, which falls 
squarely in the healthy comfort 
food category. 

More gardening 

Another Amazon bestseller 
right now is the 40 variety of 
non-GMO seed survival veg¬ 
etable pack. It’s hard to think of 
a more healthful pursuit than 
growing one’s own food; it guar¬ 
antees you a dependable supply 
of nutrient-rich ingredients and a 
workout that might replace going 
to the gym (you can expend 200 
to 400 calories per hour in the 
garden). 

More mindfulness 

Meanwhile, Apple’s App Store 
is showing a dramatic bump in 
downloads for mental health 
apps — top picks include Calm 
and Headspace — to help with 
guided meditation, conscious 
breathing and mindfulness. Of 
course, this is a sad refiection of 
our collective distress. Still, it’s 
hopeful that so many are rely¬ 
ing on effective and safe coping 
tools to get through this disaster. 
Mindful breathing, for example, 
has been shown to regulate sleep 
and lower blood pressure and 
cortisol levels. 

Other more healthful activities 
mentioned by people responding 
to my Twitter query were drink¬ 
ing less alcohol, trying to quit 
smoking and vaping, driving less 
and spending quality time with 
housemates, family and pets. 

Clearer air 

From a public health stand¬ 
point, one of the most hopeful 
fallouts from this pandemic has 
been its effect on our atmo¬ 
sphere. As we close factories, 
take vehicles off the road and 
airplanes out of the sky, air pol¬ 
lutants and greenhouse gas levels 
have plummeted. While it’s dif¬ 
ficult not to view these dramatic 
improvements as ill-gotten gains, 
they do give us a glimpse of how 
much healthier our environ¬ 
ment would be if we reduced 
the emissions from manufactur¬ 
ing, mining, transportation and 
agriculture. 

Perhaps, if we protect what na¬ 
ture we have left, we can prevent 
the next pandemic. 


While it feels wrong to talk about silver linings, I cannot help but wonder: Will we sustain these changes 
post-COVID-19? If so, what kind of impact might they have on our long-term health as a nation? 
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Connected to school 

Teachers using creativity to bring the classroom home 



Dreamstime/TNS 


While schools are shut down in an attempt to slow the spread of the 
coronavirus, some educators are using technology to teach remotely. 


By Melanie Burney 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

K indergarten teacher Jill 
Hammel is keeping up 
with her class: Emily has 
a loose tooth that could 
fall out any day; Angelo’s little 
brother took his first steps; Sammy 
has a new betta fish; and Piet made 
chocolate chip cookies. 

Schools may be shut down by the 
coronavirus, but the Cherry Hill, 

N. J., educator is using technology to 
teach remotely by posting assign¬ 
ments online every morning and 
chatting with students via Face- 
Time to give them a new sense of 
normalcy. 

With the pandemic disrupting 
classroom learning across the 
region and around the world, teach¬ 
ers are trying to keep instruction 
going and staying connected to their 
students during a hiatus that could 
last weeks and possibly longer. 

Some have come up with unique 
distance-learning techniques, from 
rap videos to story time. 

In Philadelphia, where few 
students have access to laptops and 
devices, the district created learn¬ 
ing guides for various subjects. On 
Monday, it added nine new hotlines 
in 10 languages to answer questions 
from families in their native lan¬ 
guage, including Russian, Spanish 
and Vietnamese. 

Hammel, a full-day kindergarten 
teacher at James F. Cooper Elemen¬ 
tary, shares lesson plans with her 
21 students on Google Classroom, 
sends photographs and videos and 
talks to parents — some every day. 
She also uses ClassDoJo, a messag¬ 
ing app. She may soon add a Zoom 
meeting so the entire class can log 
in simultaneously via video confer¬ 
ence or phone. 

She relies heavily on Google 
Classroom, a free app that allows 
students to access 20-minute assign¬ 
ments from a computer or mobile 
device. Teachers can track student 
progress, grade coursework and 
provide feedback. 

Hammel’s students were already 
accustomed to using online learn¬ 
ing in the classroom, so the transi¬ 
tion has been relatively smooth, 
with only a few technical glitches. 
Parents, many juggling working 
remotely at home, are playing the 
role of teacher. 

“We’re all learning together,” 
Hammel said. 

By the time the virtual school 
day begins at 9 a.m., Hammel has 
posted the day’s assignments on 
Google Classroom. On Monday, she 
began with a message: “I miss you 
all and can’t wait until we are back 
in school together.” She instructed 
students to read “I Will Take a 
Nap!” and answer questions, write 
in a journal, complete math prob¬ 
lems and do a hands-on creative 
activity. 

Hammel also does birthday 
shoutouts, reads aloud and answers 
questions virtually from students 
and parents. They send videos and 
dozens of photos to her, too, that 


she shares with the entire class 
and via social media. Hammel also 
uses old-fashioned phone calls and 
FaceTime, Apple’s video and calling 
service, to connect virtually with 
her students and their parents. 

During the first week of distance 
learning, Hammel called every 
family twice. The conversations 
were partly academic, partly social 
and personal. For most calls, she 
asked the student to select a favorite 
classroom book to read aloud via 
Facebook. Students share what’s 
happening in their lives — some¬ 
thing they typically do at school 

I ^We want them to 
feel cared for at 
a time when their 
I lives are changing. ^ 

Jill Hammel 

Kindergarten teacher, Cherry Hill, N.J. 


during circle time. 

Angelo Cabello, 5, was proud to 
inform Hammel that his 18-month- 
old brother, Sal, took four steps. 

“I know how to read,” he said 
excitedly. 

His mother, Christine, said she 
maintains a normal school day, 
although Angelo gets easily dis¬ 
tracted. Hammel’s assignments help 
keep Angelo focused, and she added 
handwriting and math workbooks. 

“He misses school. He wants to 
see his friends,” said Cabello, 36, an 
academic coordinator at Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Hammel 
choked up and tried to reassure An¬ 
gelo that the class “will be together 
again very soon.” 

Sammy Klein asked Hammel to 
read “Elmo,” which she did for the 
fourth time that day. She wished 


Emily Dworkin, 5, and her twin, 
Samantha, happy birthday, and told 
Emily to let her know when her 
tooth falls out so it could be added to 
the class tooth tally. Sienna Pacitti, 

5, said she was “mad” about the 
school closure. 

“We want them to feel cared for at 
a time when their lives are chang¬ 
ing,” Hammel said. 

To connect with her students, 
Jacki Tiger, a fourth-grade teacher 
at Hurffville Elementary in Wash¬ 
ington Township, N. J., has turned 
her washer and dryer into a white¬ 
board. She writes on the appliances 
and livestreams math lessons. She 
has dubbed the instruction “Live 
From the Laundry Pile!” 

Elsewhere in South Jersey, Carrie 
Merritt, a first-grade teacher at the 
Ocean City Primary School, reads a 
story and dresses up as a character 
from the book of the day. Her “Read 
Aloud” lessons are uploaded to You¬ 
Tube and distributed on the school’s 
website. 

“This is a fun way to get to kids,” 
Merritt said. “It’s just cool.” 

Shannon Smith has become 
known as the Prince(ipal) of Barne- 
gat at Russell 0. Brackman Middle 
School after she made a rap video 
to the tune of Will Smith’s ’90s hit, 
“Fresh Prince of Bel-Air.” School 
staff got into the fun, and music 
teacher Erich Wald produced the 
song. 

Smith said a social studies 
teacher had his students create a 
rap using their vocabulary words as 
an enrichment activity. The school, 
which enrolls nearly 750 sixth 
through eighth graders, uses Group 
Meet for math so students can view 
the lessons online, she said. 

“They’re making it fun,” Smith 
said. “My message to students and 
teachers is that we will get through 
this one step at a time — together.” 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



DOD Stop Movement 
Order affects families 

I n many ways, military families are just like civil¬ 
ians during the coronavirus pandemic. We’re all 
— military and civilians alike — holed up in our 
homes, suffering through virtual schooling, whining 
kids, surreal food shopping experiences and fears about 
our financial futures. But few civilians know that many 
military families’ stressors have been magnified by a 
series of Department of Defense “Stop Movement” orders 
intended to slow the spread of the virus. 

On March 25, the Department of Defense announced 
another Stop Movement Order freezing all overseas U.S. 
forces, civilian personnel and family members in place 
for up to 60 days. This directive expands previous orders 
issued earlier in March — which restricted domestic 
Permanent Change of Station orders, personal travel and 
civilian hiring — and will affect thousands more military 
families. 

Since my own family has retired from active duty 
service and is thus not bound by the DOD restriction, I 
reached out to two military spouses whose families are 
not only significantly impacted by the Stop Movement 
Order, but who are also experts in the education of mili¬ 
tary children undergoing transitions and deployments. 

“We are in a very strange PCS limbo,” said Amanda 
Trimillos, a U.S. Air Force spouse and mother of four, 
whose overseas active duty military family was planning 
a retirement ceremony for April 1, and a PCS move to 
Colorado. Just days before the original order, Trimillos 
and her husband were in the contract signing phase on a 
new house in Colorado when their move and retirement 
plans were delayed. “Last night we turned the house back 
over as we will not be able to take possession due to Stop 
Movement without paying double mortgage,” she said. 

“ We no longer know where our kids will attend school 
next year. We have no idea if/when we will be allowed to 
leave.” 

“We are on pause, a very long pause. The week 
COVID-19 started to bubble to the surface, we were 
scheduled to sign on a house,” said Stacy Allsbrook-Huis- 
man, an Air Force spouse with PCS orders from Tampa 
to the Pentagon, put on hold by the Stop Movement Order. 
She explained that they canceled their flight due to the 
health risks. “We lost our bid on a house we were hoping 
for and within the following 48 hours, DOD put a stop 
movement on all military personnel. I highly doubt we 
will move in until late summer or even not until fall.” 

The coincidences between these two do not stop there. 
They are friends and co-authors of a 2018 book about the 
education of military-connected kids in transition, “Sea¬ 
sons of My Military Student: Practical Ideas for Parents 
and Teachers.” Trimillos has a doctorate in education, 
is a National Board Certified Teacher and is a teacher- 
mentor for the U.S. Department of Education. Allsbrook- 
Huisman is a writer and advocate for military-connected 
students and families and serves as a parent-to-parent 
trainer for the Military Child Education Coalition. 

When I asked them who they thought was most af¬ 
fected by the Stop Movement Order, they agreed that 
families with deployed service members unsure of when 
they can come home could endure the greatest suffer¬ 
ing. Allsbrook-Huisman told me of a military spouse 
with three kids between the ages of 6 and 12, each with 
a special needs diagnosis, whose husband left before the 
COVID-19 crisis. “She’s all alone, no school, no family, no 
child care, no reprieve,” she said. “Having her husband 
leaving for a year is hard, but under these circumstances, 
it feels cruel.” 

Trimillos said the military parents in the online 
network connected to their book have so many questions 
about transitioning to online school and PCSing at the 
same time. “There are just so many unknowns — and 
that is scary,” she said. 

As mothers, Trimillos and Allsbrook-Huisman are 
worried for their own children, but confident, too. “The 
military trained us to thrive in the chaos of change,” 
Trimillos said. “It’s going to be okay. Everything will fall 
into place. We just don’t know when, where or how.” 

Read more of Lisa Smith Moiinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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BRING YOUR A’ GAME 

BY BRENDAN EMMETT QUIGLEY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Brendan Emmett Quigley of Brookline, Mass., has been creating puzzles for The Times since 1996, when he was a senior 
at college. This Is his 170th regular crossword for the paper. For the past 12 years he has played for the Boston Typewriter 
Orchestra, a percussion ensemble whose only Instruments are old typewriters. You can check them out on YouTube. 
Brendan’s the member with glasses and a beard and who is follically challenged on top. — W.S. 



ACROSS 

1 Half of a 1960s folk- 
rock group 
6 Action 

12 Car thief’s tool 

19 Govt.-backed 

investment 

20 Another name for the 

cornflower 

22 Vacuum tube with five 

active components 

23 What the church’s 

music director 
wanted to do? 

25 Stick in a church 

26 Difficult problem 

27 TmWith_” (2016 

campaign slogan) 

28 Broadband overseer, 

for short 

30 Up 

31 Nasty words 

32 Truism about 

unwanted sound? 

35 Dull 

39 Indian term of 

address 

40 Call_early night 

41 Sch. on the 

Mississippi River 

44 Robustness 

45 Pounds 
47 Chatter 

50 Greatly dismay one of 
the Beatles? 

55 Picture cards 


56 Carousel figure 

57 Staple in Creole 

cooking 

58 West Indies city 

that’s home to 
Lynden Pindhng 
International Airport 

61 Classic Halloween 

costume 

62 Affirmed under oath 

63 Literary character 

whose house is 
uprooted by a 
tornado 

64 Shade similar to 

65 Times when your 

archenemy shows 
up? 

68 Decorative throw 

71 Quaint giggle 

72 In a daze 

76 Native of Hrvatska, 

e-g- 

77 One of the Ramones 

78 Dipped in egg and 

bread crumbs, then 
fried 

79 Consider 

80 Unimpressive brain 

81 What the 

antigovernment 
activist does? 

83 Acct. holdings 

84 Setting of a 1903 

Victor Herbert 
operetta 

87 Spanish letter with 

a tilde 

88 Little kid 

89 _doble (dance) 


91 What’s not a good fit? 

92 Halloween haul 
96 “Aye” or “Oui”? 

100 Anne of fashion 

103 Pertaining to the 
lowest possible level 

104 Rep.’s opponent 

105 OneoftheN.H.L.’s 
original six teams: 
Abbr. 

107 Scholarly 
109 Facing a judge 
111 Geronimo, when 
his beard was just 
coming in? 

114 Former Indianapolis 

115 Didn’t go out 

116 America’s foe in an 
1898 war 

117 Noted satellite of 

1962 

118 Some green sauces 

119 Very small 

DOWN 

1 Some book-fair 

organizers, for short 

2 “The Good Doctor” 

3 Arouse 

4 Class Notes subjects 

5 Get into with little 

effort 

6 One who asks “Got 

your ears on?” 

7 Rio hello 

8 Significantly 

9 Take from the top? 

10 Nut seen on the back 

of a dime 


11 _chich’uan 

(martial art) 

12 Liven (up) 

13 Billionaire Blavatnik 

14 Recites, as a spell 

15 Sight from Catania, 

in brief 

16 Frontman whom 

People magazine 
once named “sexiest 
rock star” 

17 “Methinks ...” 

18 Matches 

21 Co. that might hire 
influencers 
24 Radiation units 
29 TV show with the 
theme song “Won’t 
Get Fooled Again” 

33 Sch. whose mascot is 

Brutus Buckeye 

34 Suffers (from) 

36 1887 Chekhov play 

37 Spots at the card table 

38 “_bit confused” 

41 Director von Trier 

42 Gush 

43 Hairstyle that calls 

for a lot of spray 

45 Do some 

prescheduling 

46 Ending with “umich.” 

48 Black birds 

49 Actor Noah of “ER” 

51 Prophet believed to be 

buried in the Cave of 
the Patriarchs 

52 Eye luridly 

53 Foreign language 

seen on U.S. money 

54 In mint condition 
56 Avatar 

59 Park place? 


60 Extremely dry 

61 Symbols of change, 

63 Protected on a boat 

64 Bathroom sealant 

66 Ravaged, as 

mosquitoes might 

67 Spoke aloud 

68 Rock band whose 

lead guitarist 
notably dresses in a 
schoolboy uniform 

69 Actor Armisen 

70 Flies into a violent 

rage 


73 Sci-fi bounty hunter 

Boba_ 

74 Golfer Aoki 

75 Reach out with one’s 

hands? 

77 Susan of “L.A. Law” 

78 Abolitionist Horace 
80 Spot for cannonballs 
82 Part of a Victorian 

social schedule 
84 Who wrote, “This is 
the way the world 
ends / Not with a 
bang but a whimper” 


85 Enticing smells 

86 In mint condition 
90 Some honors 

92 Polishing aids 

93 Flatpack retailer 

94 Go by 

95 Mexican wrap 

96 Cancel early 

97 Former secretary of 

state Cyrus 

98 Psychotherapist 

Alfred 


99 Diminish 

101 Like Machu Picchu 

102 Some fruit-flavored 
sodas 

106 _-free 

107 Caustic cleaners 

108 Not allow 
110 Residency org. 

112 Trivial content 

113 Benefits plan, 
maybes 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



Starsk^Stripes. 15 years IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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Party with a purpose 

Dua Lipa infuses ‘Future Nostalgia’ with happiness, hope 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

Put on Dua Lipa’s sophomore album and you’ll 
experience of party — a collection of upbeat, dance- 
flavored, power-pop gems that could brighten your 
day. But take a closer, deeper look, and you’ll also 
find songs brimmed with messages of hope, equal¬ 
ity and vulnerability. 

Lipa closes her 11-track “Future Nostalgia” re¬ 
lease with “Boys Will Be Boys,” a song about the 
growing pains of life as a woman with clever, sharp 
lyrics like: 

“I’m sure if there’s something that I can’t find the 
words to say, 

I know that there will he a man around to save 
the day, 

And that was sarcasm, in case you needed it 
mansplained, 

I should’ve stuck to ballet.” 

“I wanted to really show another side of me,” the 
24-year-old said in an interview with The Associated 
Press. “I always speak up about female equality and 
gender equality in general and female rights, (but) it 
was very important for me to put something in that’s 
very close to my heart, that I feel would make other 
women feel seen and feel heard.” 

“Future Nostalgia,” released last week, comes 
three years after Lipa dropped her self-titled debut, 
which featured the Billboard Hot 100 Top 10 hit 
“New Rules.” Outside the U.S., she’s had even more 
success, clocking in countless Top 10 hits and collab¬ 
orating with powerhouses like Calvin Harris, Mark 
Ronson, Diplo and BLACKPINK. She expanded her 
debut album to include those collaborations as well 
as new songs, and it has become the most-streamed 
album by a female act in Spotify’s history. 

Lipa co-wrote every song on “Future Nostalgia,” 
which includes tracks like “Cool,” a breezy tune full 
of confidence, and the experimental dance track 
“Physical,” which sounds like a song Rihanna would 
have topped the charts with during her sophomore 


album phase. Close your eyes and listen to “Levitat¬ 
ing” and the house track “Hallucinate,” and you’ll 
hear Katy Perry. And first single “Don’t Start 
Now,” which has peaked at No. 2 on the Hot 100, is 
a thumping, addictive song that’s hard to get out of 
your head. 

Then there’s “Love Again,” where Lipa opens 
up with lines like: “I used to think that I was made 
out of stone /1 used to spend so many nights on my 
own.” 

“I had a lot of times when I was making this 
album where I was very much out of my comfort 
zone, where I really allowed myself to be vulnerable 
and talk about my very personal experiences,” she 
said. “On a song like ‘Love Again,’ for example, it 
wasn’t written for anyone in particular, but it was 
like a manifestation of allowing love and good en¬ 
ergy into my life because I was going through a little 
rough patch. It was that point where I didn’t know 
that I could love again.” 

Lipa was born in London, where her parents fled 
to from Kosovo as war broke out. She said she start¬ 
ed to take music seriously when she was 15, though 
she initially “didn’t think it was ever a possibility. 
Although my father is a musician, it was different 
because he was in Kosovo. Things are a lot smaller. 
It’s just different.” 

Fast forward nearly 10 years later, and she’s on top 
of the world. She’s already won three BRIT Awards 
and two Grammys, including best new artist. 

“It does come with pressures,” Lipa said of win¬ 
ning best new artist last year. “That’s how this 
album came about — me trying to get away from 
any pressure and any anxiety of making a second 
record, trying for it to be better than the first.” 

She’s hoping “Future Nostalgia” can provide a 
sense of comfort for her fans homebound from school 
or work because of the spreading coronavirus. 

“It’s just a fun album made with love that is there 
to help you get out of bed a little easier in the morn¬ 
ing,” she said. 



Warner Records 

Dua Lipa says she wants her second album, “Future Nostalgia,” to 
provide comfort and hope for house-bound listeners. 


Public Enemy reveals that Flavor Flav’s firing was a hoax 


From wire services 

It turns out Public Enemy, Enemy 
Radio, Chuck D and Flavor Flav never had 
a falling out, and hypeman Flav was never 
fired. 

That’s in contrast to messages the band 
was putting out at the beginning of March, 
when the longtime collaborators were 
fighting it out in public on social media, 
against the background of who was or 
wasn’t endorsing Sen. Bernie Sanders for 
president. 

The news comes from Chuck D on — 
surprise — April Fools’ Day, along with the 
release of “Loud Is Not Enough,” the debut 
album from Enemy Radio, the DJ-fMC 
auxiliary unit of Public Enemy. 

“So it’s April 1, 2020 and as we hoard 
food and empty store shelves. Chuck D and 
Flavor Flav hijack it as April ‘FlavChuck’ 
Day to end the HOAX with Enemy Radio’s 
new song, ‘FOOD AS A MACHINE GUN.’ 
‘Don’t Believe The Hype’ 2020 style,” 
Chuck D. said Wednesday in a statement. 
“That’s right, this is Enemy Radio fea¬ 
turing Public Enemy, with more around 
the corner: Enemy Radio’s debut album, 
‘LOUD IS NOT ENOUGH,’ is here.” 

According to the group, the episode illus¬ 
trated “how the media disproportionately 
covers bad news over good news when it 
comes to hip hop.” 

Others would call it simply “covering 
entertainment news” when members of 
a group that’s been together for decades 


decide to part company, as happens in all 
genres of music. 

“I had watched Orson Welles’ ‘War of the 
Worlds’ from 1938 when he pulled the wool 
over the public’s eyes as they put 100% be¬ 
lief in the technology of radio,” Chuck D 
explained in his statement. 

“Most people followed like a Pavlovic 
dog just like they do now. Flav doesn’t 
do benefits and stays away from political 
events — we been cool and always agreed 
about that. Enemy Radio was built for that 
reason, to be a DJ-fMC auxiliary unit of 
Public Enemy, a no-slack homage tossback 
to DJ-fMC roots. It is DJ Lord, myself and 
Jahi with the SlWs. 

“Hearing the confused mush of political 
talk while under the bowels of Trumpotus 
made me use a presidential stage as my 
platform. Out of this storm came a plan be¬ 
tween Flav and me to remind people that 
what’s important should have as much, if 
not more, value than just what’s popular. 
Thus came the HOAX, our ‘War of the 
Worlds.’ Believe half of what you hear and 
NONE of what you see.” 

Schlesinger of Fountains of 
Wayne dies from coronavirus 

Emmy and Grammy-winning musician 
and songwriter Adam Schlesinger, known 
for his work with his band Fountains of 
Wayne and on the TV show “Crazy Ex-Girl- 
friend,” died Wednesday after contracting 


the coronavirus. 

Schlesinger died at a hospital in upstate 
New York, his lawyer. Josh Grier, told The 
Associated Press. Schlesinger, a 52-year- 
old father of two daughters, had been se¬ 
dated and on a ventilator for several days. 

Schlesinger was nominated for 10 
Emmys for writing comical songs across 
several television shows, winning three. 

He was also nominated for an Academy 
Award for writing the title song for the 
1997 movie “That Thing You Do,” written 
and directed by Tom Hanks. The snappy 
pop ditty was the fictional one hit for a 
Beatles-esque band called the One-ders, 
later changed to the Wonders. 

Schlesinger formed Fountains of Wayne, 
named for a lawn ornament store in Wayne, 
N. J., in 1995 with a college classmate, Chris 
Collingwood. 

The band, known for its sunny harmo¬ 
nies and synthesis of pop, rock punk and 
comedy, had hits in 1996 with “Radiation 
Vibe” and 2003 with “Stacy’s Mom.” The 
latter was nominated for a Grammy. 

Jazz great Ellis Marsalis Jr. 
dead at 85; fought virus 

Ellis Marsalis Jr., the jazz pianist, teach¬ 
er and patriarch of a New Orleans musical 
clan, died late Wednesday after battling 
pneumonia brought on by the new corona¬ 
virus, leaving six sons and a deep legacy. 
He was 85. 


Four of the jazz patriarch’s six sons are 
musicians: Wynton, trumpeter, is Ameri¬ 
ca’s most prominent jazz spokesman as ar¬ 
tistic director of jazz at New York’s Lincoln 
Center. Branford, saxophonist, led The 
Tonight Show band and toured with Sting. 
Delfeayo, a trombonist, is a prominent 
recording producer and performer. And 
Jason, a percussionist, has made a name 
for himself with his own band and as an ac¬ 
companist. Ellis III is a photographer-poet 
in Baltimore. 

Because Marsalis opted to stay in New 
Orleans for most of his career, his reputa¬ 
tion was limited until his sons became fa¬ 
mous and brought him the spotlight. 

The Marsalis “family band” seldom 
played together when the boys were young¬ 
er but went on tour in 2003 in a spinoff of 
a family celebration, which became a PBS 
special when the elder Marsalis retired 
from teaching at the University of New 
Orleans. 

Other news 

■ “Crazy Ex-Girlfriend” star Rachel 
Bloom said on Instagram that she and hus¬ 
band, Dan Gregor, returned home from 
the hospital Wednesday with their healthy 
newborn baby girl. 

■ Dav Pilkey, the million-selling au¬ 
thor of the “Captain Underpants” and 
“Dog Man” series, is starting the “Cat Kid 
Comic Club,” Scholastic announced Thurs¬ 
day. The first book will be released Dec. 1. 
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By David Ignatius 
Washington Post Writers Group 

WASHINGTON 
hen America has recovered 
from the coronavirus crisis 
and people are back to work, 
Rep. Adam Schiff thinks 
Congress should consider a 9/11-style in¬ 
dependent commission to examine why 
the nation was so unprepared for the 
pandemic. 

Schiff, a California Democrat, told me 
in an interview Monday that his staff has 
already started working on a discussion 
draft modeled after the 9/11 commission, 
and that he would be talking about the pos¬ 
sibility with others in Congress. And he 
said the House Intelligence Committee, 
which he chairs, has begun reviewing the 
committee’s intelligence holdings on the 
pandemic. 

“We will need to delay the work of the 
commission until the crisis has abated to 
ensure that it does not interfere with the 
agencies that are leading the response,” 
Schiff explained in an email. “But that 
should not prevent us from beginning to 
identify where we got it wrong and how we 
can be prepared for the next pandemic.” 

A review of the Trump administration’s 
performance would find many negatives, 
but also some pluses. President Donald 
Trump’s public statements appeared to 
minimize the virus and its impact until re¬ 
cently. But the National Security Council 
staff, led by deputy Matt Pottinger, a Chi¬ 
nese-speaking former Wall Street Journal 
correspondent in Beijing, was aggressive. 
The first interagency meeting on the 
Wuhan outbreak took place Jan. 14, and 
the first NSC deputies committee meeting 
on Jan. 27, according to a senior adminis¬ 
tration official. 

What accounts for the failure to trans¬ 


By Kathleen Parker 
Washington Post Writers Group 

M any years ago when I was a 
young mother, my toddler son 
vanished from sight when I 
turned my back for a few sec¬ 
onds to water some flowers. Frantic, I ran 
to the street and looked in both directions, 
shrieking his name. 

Nothing, nowhere. How could this be? 

A few seconds passed when a police car 
suddenly materialized. 

“Did you lose your child?” the officer 
asked. 

“Yes,” I nearly screamed. “Did you find 
him?” 

“No,” he said, “but you have that look.” 
Horror is what he saw. Thanks to a near¬ 
by jogger, JC was found a block away, glee¬ 
fully chasing a cat that had wandered by 
during that blink of an eye when mine was 
turned elsewhere. Happy ending. Lesson 
learned. 

I’ve never forgotten the officer’s haunt¬ 
ing words and the agonies they suggested. 
Apparently, he had seen the expression 
enough times to recognize it. I’ve thought 
of them again recently as I’ve begun to no¬ 
tice “that look” we can now ascribe to the 
pandemic. 

As I take my morning walks, I can see 
the faces. The hellos are polite but the 
brows are deeply furrowed. They tell the 
story of a nation in shock, the fear and grief 
over the loss of the world they knew and 
may never know again. 

The pandemic has created a new eti¬ 
quette to go with The Look. It’s a mixture 


late this concern into action? One explo¬ 
sive issue in any inquiry would be whether 
Trump discounted intelligence warnings 
because of concerns about the impact of 
the virus on his reelection campaign. In¬ 
deed, the question implicates a broader set 
of concerns among Schiff and other critics 
about what they see as the politicization of 
intelligence, in particular Trump’s firing in 
February of Joseph Maguire and Andrew 
Hallman, the acting director of national 
intelligence and his deputy, respectively, 
and then the replacement of the top two of¬ 
ficials of the National Counter-Terrorism 
Center. 

Career officials fear that Richard Gren- 
ell, the acting DNI, is trying to shape intel¬ 
ligence that might challenge or embarrass 
Trump. “Grenell is a professional press 
spokesman,” said one senior retired intelli¬ 
gence officer, referring to Grenell’s stint as 
U.S. press spokesman at the United Nations 
during the George W. Bush administration. 
“Over the next six months. Trump wants 
someone [as DNI] who has his back.” 

On March 19, just after the NCTC 
shakeup, Grenell received a previously 
undisclosed cautionary letter from Sens. 
Richard Burr, R.-N.C., and Mark Warner, 
D-Va., the chairman and ranking minority 
member, respectively, of the Senate Intel¬ 
ligence Committee. 

The letter, as described by a Senate 
source, urged Grenell to consult with the 
committee before making further changes 
in the DNI’s office; to keep Congress fully 
informed about intelligence activities, as 
required by law; and to refrain from fur¬ 
ther personnel changes until Trump’s 
nominee for a permanent DNI had been 
confirmed or rejected by the Senate. Gren¬ 
ell responded briefly, the Senate source 
said. 

Schiff said in the interview that he was 
“concerned” that the next casualty might 


of politesse and pragmatism. Two strang¬ 
ers will smile and duck their heads almost 
bashfully as they attempt to dodge each 
other, as if to say: I’m so sorry. I’m sure 
you’re a very nice person, but you might 
also be a human droplet of viral death so, 
if you’ll pardon the expression, get the hell 
away from me. Sorry! 

Then comes worse news. MIT research¬ 
er Lydia Bourouiba has published a paper 
suggesting that virus-infused droplets can 
travel as far as 27 feet. Her critics say that 
if such were the case, we’d all be sick by 
now, which is about as consoling as hear¬ 
ing Nancy Pelosi say, “Testing, testing, 
testing.” 

The silver lining? That’s easy: families 
are staying home, cooking and eating meals 
together. Parents are home-schooling and 
probably not loving it but surely appreciat¬ 
ing their kids’ teachers a bit more. We no 
longer debate quality versus quantity time 
with so much of both going around. People 
also have more time to think, reflect, read, 
create and complete long-postponed, home 
projects of importance, such as binge¬ 
watching “Ozark.” 

But, the easy part is now over. The two- 
week, shelter-in-place, stay-cation—which 
many people needed anyway to catch up 
on sleep or pay their taxes — has run its 
course. The harder, longer, home-alone 
slog is just beginning and could last two 
months. Which raises the question: How 
long can previously free-ranging Ameri¬ 
cans remain sane under, essentially, house 
arrest? 

Meanwhile, we’ve become subject to an 
incessant barrage of terrible news, as well 


be Shelby Pierson, who was picked by then- 
DNI Daniel Coats in 2019 to direct election 
security efforts. Senate Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee members have had similar worries. 
Pierson became a potential target after she 
briefed the House Intelligence Committee 
in February about Russia’s possible prefer¬ 
ence for Trump in the 2020 election. Ac¬ 
cording to The Washington Post, Trump 
was so riled when told about the briefing to 
Schiff’s committee that he fired Pierson’s 
bosses, Maguire and Hallman. 

But Pierson’s position appears to be se¬ 
cure, for now. Maura Beard, spokeswoman 
for the Office of Director of National In¬ 
telligence, said Tuesday: “At no point has 
Acting DNI Grenell asked Shelby Pierson 
to leave her position. ... She remains ac¬ 
tively engaged in ODNI’s work to support 
FBI and [Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity] in securing our nation’s elections.” 

Schiff fears that as intelligence is po¬ 
liticized, career officers are becoming gun 
shy. “I don’t think that there’s any question 
it’s affecting the work product of the intelli¬ 
gence community,” he told me. There’s less 
reporting to Congress, with fewer details, 
on issues that might embarrass Trump, 
such as election security, Schiff noted. 

The coronavirus pandemic has some 
eerie similarities to 9/11. Trump certain¬ 
ty didn’t cause the virus, any more than 
President George W. Bush plotted Osama 
bin Laden’s attacks on Sept. 11, 2001. And 
Trump’s NSC laudably tried to ring the 
alarm. But did the White House “connect 
the dots” and take action that could have 
reduced the coronavirus damage? 

The last thing America needs right now is 
more partisan squabbling. But when we’re 
back on our feet, the country needs to know 
what went wrong. The challenge, now as in 
2001, is to prevent the next attack. 


as the daily press briefings of President 
Donald Trump, whose sudden flair for ver¬ 
biage rivals that of the late Fidel Castro, 
who would speak for hours and hours while 
his subjects probably feigned rapt atten¬ 
tion. One can’t help noticing, too, that many 
of Trump’s team members seem careful to 
preface their remarks with accolades for 
the president’s incredible leadership. 

Those remarks are the opposite of re¬ 
assuring, but you also get the idea the 
president relishes the salutes. Recall when 
Trump, having witnessed North Koreans 
“sit up at attention” to their Supreme Lead¬ 
er Kim Jong Un, remarked that he’d like 
for his people to do the same to him? Well, 
hello. Pandemic. Trump has also recently 
said that Democratic governors “have to 
treat us well” if they want face masks and 
ventilators. One dares not cross the su¬ 
preme leader, one reckons. 

Trump’s transformation — from first 
calling the virus a hoax to trying to use 
it as leverage — only adds to the despair 
many are feeling. How can a country sur¬ 
vive this test when its chief executive offi¬ 
cer so lacks the virtues of leadership? 

What’s clear from this reckoning and oth¬ 
ers to come is that, contra the we’re-all-in- 
this-together mantra, we’re all on our own. 
This means we need to wipe That Look off 
our faces and focus on staying well — in¬ 
side our respective dwellings, comforted 
by the prospect that the curve will flatten 
and the virus will subside in time for the 
body politic to heal itself on Election Day. 
It really has become a matter of life and 
death. 



With That Look, we wear the pandemic on our faces 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Trump’s response is beyond 
just being overwhelmed 
The Boston Globe 

“Things fall apart; the center cannot 
hold,” wrote W.B. Yeats in 1919. A century 
later, it’s clear: The epicenter cannot hold. 
Catastrophic decisions in the White House 
have doomed the world’s richest country to 
a season of untold suffering. 

The United States, long a beacon of sci¬ 
entific progress and medical innovation 
with its world-class research institutions 
and hospitals, is now the hub of a global 
pandemic that has infected at least 930,000 
people and already claimed more than 
47,000 lives worldwide. Now that the num¬ 
ber of confirmed COVID-19 cases in the 
United States — more than 211,000 — has 
surpassed that of any other nation, Ameri¬ 
cans are consigned for the coming weeks 
to watching the illness fell family members 
and friends, and to fearing for their own 
fate as they watch death tolls rise. 

While the spread of the coronavirus has 
been aggressive around the world, much 
of the profound impact it will have here in 
the United States was preventable. As the 
American public braces itself for the worst 
of this crisis, it’s worth remembering that 
the reach of the virus here is not attribut¬ 
able to an act of God or a foreign invasion, 
but a colossal failure of leadership. 

The outbreak that began in China de¬ 
manded a White House that could act 
swiftly and competently to protect public 
health, informed by science and guided by 
compassion and public service. It required 
an administration that could quickly de¬ 
ploy reliable tests around the nation to iso¬ 
late cases and trace and contain the virus’s 
spread, as South Korea effectively did, 
as well as to manufacture and distribute 
scarce medical supplies around the coun¬ 
try. It begged for a president of the United 
States to deliver clear, consistent, scientifi¬ 
cally sound messages on the state of the 
epidemic and its solutions, to reassure 
the public amid their fear, and to provide 
steady guidance to cities and states. And 
it demanded a leader who would put the 
country’s well-being first, above near-term 
stock market returns and his own reelec¬ 
tion prospects, and who would work with 
other nations to stem the tide of COVID-19 
cases around the world. 

What we have instead is a president epi- 
cally outmatched by a global pandemic. A 
president who in late January, when the 
first confirmed coronavirus case was an¬ 
nounced in the United States, downplayed 
the risk and insisted all was under control. 
A president who, rather than aggressively 
test all those exposed to the virus, said he’d 
prefer not to bring ashore passengers on a 
contaminated cruise ship so as to keep na¬ 
tional case numbers (artificially) low. A 
president who, consistent with his mistrust 
and undermining of scientific fact, has 
misled the public about unproven cures for 
COVID-19, and who baited-and-switched 
last week about whether the country ought 
to end social distancing to open up by Eas¬ 
ter, and then, on Saturday, about whether 
he’d impose a quarantine on New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

Timing is everything in pandemic re¬ 
sponse: It can make the difference be¬ 
tween a contained local outbreak that 
endures a few weeks and an uncontrol¬ 
lable contagion that afflicts millions. The 
Trump administration has made critical 
errors over the past two months, choosing 
early on to develop its own diagnostic test. 



which failed, instead of adopting the World 
Health Organization’s test — a move that 
kneecapped the US. coronavirus response 
and, by most public health experts’ estima¬ 
tion, will cost thousands if not hundreds of 
thousands of American lives. Rather than 
making the expected federal effort to mo¬ 
bilize rapidly to distribute needed gowns, 
masks and ventilators to ill-equipped hos¬ 
pitals and to the doctors and nurses around 
the country who are left unprotected treat¬ 
ing a burgeoning number of patients, the 
administration has instead been caught 
outbidding individual states (including 
Massachusetts) trying to purchase medi¬ 
cal supplies. It has dragged its heels on 
invoking the Defense Production Act to 
get scarce, sorely needed ventilators and 
masks into production so that they can be 
distributed to hospitals nationwide as they 
hit their peaks in the cycle of the epidem¬ 
ic. It has left governors and mayors in the 
lurch, begging for help. 

It’s not too much for Americans to ask of 
their leaders that they be competent and 
informed when responding to a crisis of 
historic proportions. Instead, they have a 
White House marred by corruption and 
incompetence, whose mixed messages roil 
the markets and rock their sense of secu¬ 
rity. Instead of compassion and clarity, 
the president, in his near-daily addresses 
to the nation, embodies callousness, self¬ 
concern and a lack of compass. Dangling 
unverified cures and possible quarantines 
in front of the public like reality TV cliff- 
hangers, he unsettles rather than reas¬ 
sures. The pandemic reveals that the worst 
features of this presidency are not merely 
late-night comedy fodder; they come at the 
cost of lives, livelihoods and our collective 
psyche. 

Many pivotal decision points in this crisis 
are past us, but more are still to come. For 
our own sake, every American should be 
hoping for a miraculous turnaround — and 
that the too-little, too-late strategy of the 
White House task force will henceforth at 
least prevent contagion and economic ruin 
of the grandest scale. But come November, 
there must be a reckoning for the lives lost, 
and for the vast, avoidable suffering about 
to ensue under the president’s watch. 

Pelosi’s calculated comments 
an ugly note at a scary time 
The Wall Street Journal 

Nancy Pelosi wasted no time getting to 
her point in her interview Sunday on CNN. 
After some wishes about good health, host 
Jake Tapper asked the House speaker if 
she agreed with President Donald Trump’s 
musings that the national lockdown could 
end by Easter. Pelosi might have disagreed 
on policy grounds — and later Sunday 
Trump extended the social distancing for 
another month — but instead she tore into 
Trump. 

“What the president — his denial at the 


beginning was deadly. His delaying of get¬ 
ting equipment to where — it continues 
— his delay in getting equipment to where 
it’s needed is deadly,” she said. “And now 
I think the best thing would be to do is to 
prevent more loss of life, rather than open 
things up,” referring to the possibility of 
easing social distancing. 

“I don’t know what the purpose of that 
is. I don’t know what the scientists are say¬ 
ing to him. I don’t know what the scientists 
said to him. When did this president know 
about this and what did he know? What did 
he know and when did he know it?” the 
speaker added, repeating the most famous 
line from the impeachment probe of Rich¬ 
ard Nixon. 

“That’s for an after-action review. But 
as the president fiddles, people are dying. 
And we have to — we just have to take 
every precaution.” First Nixon, then Nero. 

Tapper wanted to make sure he heard 
that right: “But are you saying that his 
downplaying ultimately cost American 
lives?” 

Pelosi: “Yes, I am.” 

The speaker is a political professional 
who doesn’t pop off by accident. She clear¬ 
ly went into the interview with a plan to 
attack Trump at the start of a week when 
she knows that the infection and death tolls 
will mount. 

Why go there? The cynical interpreta¬ 
tion is that Pelosi and her allies have seen 
the polls that show a m^ority of the public 
approves of Trump’s handling of the pan¬ 
demic. Perhaps she wants to undermine 
that perception. She may also be send¬ 
ing a message to her left wing that even if 
Trump wins re-election, she will be happy 
to investigate and impeach him again for 
his virus response. 

Whatever the reason, this was an ugly 
note when the public wants signs of coop¬ 
eration across the government — and when 
Trump had been praising Democrats in 
Congress for helping to pass the $2.2 tril¬ 
lion relief bill. He also refrained last week 
from attacking Pelosi for delaying the 
relief bill to add non-virus earmarks like 
her $25 million for Washington’s Kennedy 
Center. 

But Trump can never not respond to an 
attack and on Monday, after Pelosi’s Sun¬ 
day comments, he hit back in a tweet. That 
doesn’t help matters at this moment. But 
remember who cast the first coronavirus 
stone. 

Homework Gap hampers 
schools’ plans amid pandemic 
The New York Times 

America came face to face with the fes¬ 
tering problem of digital inequality when 
most of the country responded to the coro¬ 
navirus pandemic by shutting elementary 
and high schools that serve more than 50 
million children. 

Even before the shutdown, an estimated 


12 million children were having difficulty 
completing routine homework assignments 

— not to mention writing research papers 

— because they lacked the home internet 
access their better-off classmates take for 
granted. 

The so-called Homework Gap has taken 
on crippling dimensions now that closed 
school districts have been trying to main¬ 
tain a semblance of instruction by put¬ 
ting teachers or course materials online. 
Internet-sawy school systems that serve 
connected populations appear to be mov¬ 
ing ahead relatively smoothly with the new 
order of business. At the same time, some 
districts that lack infrastructure and serve 
heavily poor populations have given up al¬ 
together on remote learning. Still others 
are hesitant to pursue online instruction 
out of fear they might be hauled into court 
for offering course materials to which 
broadband-deprived families cannot gain 
access. 

New York City, which has an estimated 
300,000 students who lack internet-con¬ 
nected devices, is one of several districts 
rushing to acquire such devices. Still, the 
country needs a more systematic approach 
to this problem. Jessica Rosenworcel, a 
Federal Communications Commission 
member who has been proselytizing on 
this issue for several years, has rightly 
called on the FCC to use funds earmarked 
for connecting schools and libraries to the 
internet to provide schools with internet 
hot spots that could be lent to students. 
Beyond that, some members of the Senate 
are urging the Republican majority leader, 
Mitch McConnell, to set aside dedicated 
funding that would help to narrow the digi¬ 
tal divide. 

These suggestions address the exigen¬ 
cies of the moment. But the time has long 
passed for the country to open the door to 
the information age for communities that 
are locked out. 

The daunting challenge of trying to get 
distance learning up and running comes 
as school districts are already struggling to 
feed students who rely on school breakfasts 
and lunches to stave off hunger. An analy¬ 
sis of policy statements by 46 districts that 
was released last Friday by the nonparti¬ 
san Center on Reinventing Public Educa¬ 
tion found considerable confusion among 
districts about how to deal with issues of 
technology and internet access. Only about 
a third of the districts said they were work¬ 
ing to deliver laptops or tablets to students. 
Only five said they were delivering mobile 
phones or wireless hot spots to students, 
while more were encouraging parents to 
sign up for internet service. Few districts 
had comprehensive learning plans, and 
most were sharing links to “optional as¬ 
signments on publicly available websites.” 
No district examined by the center had “a 
clear solution for ensuring that 100 percent 
of students have a ... device and reliable, 
long-term access to the internet.” 

This scramble is taking place in an at¬ 
mosphere of uncertainty over how long 
the shutdown will last. Districts will need 
more money — and new expertise — if it 
turns out that a comprehensive online in¬ 
frastructure is needed for the long haul. 

The pandemic-driven changes under¬ 
taken by KIPP, the nation’s largest public 
charter school network, give a sense of 
how schools have had to adapt and how 
obstacles vary by region. The network is 
using its buses to deliver food to communi¬ 
ties that need it. Where internet connectiv¬ 
ity is poor, the network’s buses also drop 
off work packets that are later picked up 
for grading. The lack of internet access 
in poor and rural communities comes up 
again and again as educators talk about the 
pandemic. Closing the digital divide — and 
bringing all Americans into the informa¬ 
tion age — will require a momentous ef¬ 
fort on the scale of the federal project that 
brought electricity to darkened regions of 
the country during the New Deal. And it 
will be similarly worth the effort. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Zing 

4 “So there!” 

7 Smidgens 

12 Glamorous 
Gardner 

13 Chowed down 

14 Sword fights 

15 Berlin’s country 
(Abbr.) 

16 Peak featured in 
“Into Thin Air” 

18 Triage ctrs. 

19 TV, radio, etc. 

20 Color worker 
22 Sound from 


DOWN 

1 Summoned 
with a beeper 

2 Without 
exception 

3 Analyze 
grammatically 

4 Soccer 
star Mia 

5 Swear (to) 

6 Obeys 

7 Notion 

8 “— Town” 

9 Casual shirt 

10 Gore and 
Green 


28 Ballot markings 

30 Hwy. 

31 Favorite pal, 
in a text 

32 Caviar 

33 “— you serious?” 

36 Go sightseeing 

37 Arizona city 
40 Public outburst 

42 Mystical 
board 

43 “The Tempest” 
sprite 

441492 ship 

45 Turf-war side 

46 “Suffice — 


/ WOULP 
PO 

WAT TO YOO, 
R06£/JCRAMTZ. 



AP0L0&IZ£ TO YOU AFT£K 


// WOULP M£t/£K ^ 0 ^ 


IVVLL TM£ CCTV 

HLrA TWTgt. LAVie^ 4VP 
TM(e AtAV gT 

OU^. Flger [F/flCA7[OhJ OftVlL 
!V(7M 







a hot wok 
23 Jewels 
27Tel. number 
add-on 
29 Collar 
31 Intrepid 

34 Piquant 

35 Woodland 

37 Slugger Williams 

38 Sense 

39 Buckeyes’ sch. 

41 Shower bar? 

45 Pricey handbag 

brand 

47 Swiss canton 

48 Romania’s capital 

52 “There’s no 
— team!” 

53 “Narnia” lion 

54 “Kidding!” 

55 Lustrous black 

56 Doohickey 

57 Rock’s Brian 

58 Carte lead-in 


11 Bygone jet 
17 Travel permit 
21 Make merry 

23 Alumni 

24 Still, in verse 

25 Flavor enhancer, 
for short 

26 Farm pen 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 




4-3 CRYPTOQUIP 

MROF JCGO KSYZVWCPFA 


YKKYWYQPJOJ FC SCFVOW 

RYNO WOSONYFTO, ZCP GEVRQ 

TYSS QROG GCCQ JMEFVJ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: OFFICE WORKERS 
WHO KNOW SHORTHAND AND WHO ARE ALSO 
RIGID DISCIPLINARIANS: STERNOGRAPHERS. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: R equals H 
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Hi Sunshine. I read 
your article about how 
Coronavifus pirates are 
hoarding toilet paper 
and selling it for a profit. 
This is all weird to me. 
You know I came from 
a so-called “third 
world country.” 


I’m prepared for this. 
We barely ever had 
toilet paper. People are 
losing their minds over it 
!>= if it'.! a necessity. 


1:^ SASHA MITCHELL 

Americans still haven’t 
realized that toilet paper 
is a LUXURY. 






Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Part of DJIA 
4 Get ready, briefly 
8 Probability 

12 Somewhat (Suff.) 

13 Memory method 

14 Simple 

15 Inventor Whitney 

16 Actor Gumming 

17 Oodles 

18 Snacks served 
with salsa 

21 Donkey 

22 Actress Long 

23 Feather in 
one’s cap 

26 HDTV brand 

27 Marry 

30 Seniors’ org. 

31 Haw preceder 

32 Vatican VIP 

33 Victory 

34 Physique 

35 Hawkeye 

36 “Ben-’’ 

37 Yoke of music 

38 Inadvertently 
revealing 
comments 

45 Meander 

46 Letter after 
epsilon 

47 Fan’s cry 

48 Thomas — 
Edison 

49 North African 
port 


50 Hot temper 

51 Adolescent 

52 “Uh-uh” 

53 Reggae relative 

DOWN 

1 Food regimen 

2 Norwegian 
seaport 

3 Blender sound 

4 Laud 

5 Bakery buys 

6 And others (Lat.) 

7 Act of contrition 

8 Nebraska city 

9 Sandwich shop 

10 Let fall 

11 Match parts 

19 Pack (down) 

20 “Homeland” org. 

23 Dog’s foot 

24 Chou En — 


25 Samovar 

26 Flushed 

27 Dazzle 

28 Ecol. watchdog 

29 Lair 

31 Where earth 
meets sky 

32 Motel amenity 

34 Future flower 

35 Wacky 

36 Mortal 

37 Like draft 
beer 

38 Dorm alternative 

39 Actor’s part 

40 Roof overhang 

41 Prefix with 
dynamic 

42 Rainbow 

43 Picnic spot 

44 The Mets’ 
old home 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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4-4 


CRYPTOQUIP 


SKRUD-ZTL BUPSNAPSQ 

NFZPYOPC FL JNHTZ CYKOKSR 

DPABNYQYL YPBHQXPAPSD 

XQYZ: HNQSPY PXHKBZPZ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN SOME 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUSES NO LONGER HAVE 
RELEVANCE, YOU MIGHT CALL THEM MOOT 
SWINGS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Z equals S 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 


The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Transportation 


944 


Transportation 


944 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

+49-(0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-loglstics.de 
www.transglobai-iogistics.de 


U.S.A 

-H-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
-H -800-264-8167 (US oniy) 
info@tgai.us 
www.tgai.us 


For 2ttd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



Vehicle Transport 

We can help 


We move your world 

Contact: Mr. Heiko Twachtmanr 
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Round-the-world news for America s military. 
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Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS—sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 
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Every controversial topic 
has two sides. 

We look into the ones 
■ that matter to you. 













New episodes available now 


Available on 


* OMmlo«dMth« on ROM 

• AppStore ■ ^ GooglePby 



I Spotify 


SOUNDCLOUD 
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SlARS^STRIPES. 

Unlimited 

Digital Access ONE MONTH 

FREE TRIAL 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 


When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Welcome' to- tAo 
J/ei^iAdorAaoil. 


You rely on your 
military community 
when you're far from 
home. 


We get that 


Use our community sites to connect and share during 
YOUR time overseas. 

With base information, travel tips, restaurant reviews 

AND EVEN THE SCORE OF YOUR CHILD'S HIGH SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL CAME, WE'VE GOT YOU COVERED. 


VISIT ONE OF OUR 


COMMUNITY SITES TODAY! 




STARS*'^•STRIPES. 


STARS* T6TRIPES 


STARS' STRIPEsOKINAWA 

STARS'T'STRIPES. 

STARSV^iSTI 


;^Stay connected and hey, welcome to the neighborhood. 
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SCOREBOARD/AUTO RACING/NFL 


Sports 
on AFN 


iRacing won't carry teams for long 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 




Deals 


Wednesday’s transactions 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed OL Daryl Wil¬ 
liams and CB E.J. Gaines to a one-year 
contracts. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed WR 
Robby Anderson to a two-year contract. 
Signed WR Keith Kirkwood to a one-year 
contract. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed OL Germain 
Ifedi to a one-year contract. Signed LB 
Robert Quinn to a five-year contract. 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed LB Elijah 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed WR Ran¬ 
dall Cobb to a three-year contract. Signed 
S Eric Murray to a three-year contract. 

LOS ANGELES RAMS - Signed OL 
Andrew Whitworth to a three-year cr 
tract. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Released 
QB Cody Kessler. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed LS Casey 
Kreiter to a one-year contract. Signed RB 
Dion Lewis. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Released OL 
Mike Person. 

WASHINGTON REDKSINS - Signed CB 
Ronald Darby. 

SOCCER 

National Women’s Soccer League 

ORLANDO PRIDE - Acquired M Jade 
Moore. 


High School 


All-DODEA Europe teams 
Basketball 
Boys 

First team 

G Jerod Little, Ramstein (Sr.) 

G Darius Camp, Kaiserslautern (Sr.) 
G/F Gabriel Kruse, Black Forest (Sr.) 
F/C Jonas Matthews, Vilseck (Sr.) 

G/F Tyrell Holland, Naples (Sr.) 

G Cameron Gaetos, Vilseck (Jr.) 

C Dominique Bivins, Wiesbaden (Jr.) 

F Jason Jones Jr., Ramstein (Sr.) 

G Tre Dotson, Kaiserslautern (Sr.) 

G Chandler Pigge, Baumholder (Jr.) 
Second team 

G/F Josh Valembrun, Vilseck (Jr.) 

F Christion Breton-Hall, Ramstein (Sr.) 
G/F Ahmir Johnson, Stuttgart (Sr.) 

G Ti Hunter, Naples (Jr.) 

G/F Malachai Brooks, Aviano (Sr.) 

G Deshawn Herold-Adams, Hohenfels 
(Jr.) 

G Jacob Fortune, Black Forest (Sr.) 

G Amare Francois, Lakenheath 
(Soph.) 

G Jalen Pollard, Brussels (Sr.) 

G Jayden Butler, Rota (Fr.) 

G Darnell Moran Jr., Wiesbaden (Sr.) 

Girls 

First team 

G Gabi Shultz, SHAPE (Sr.) 

G Claire Troiano, Vicenza (Jr.) 

G Olivia Sullens, Stuttgart (Soph.) 

G Lorelai Vargo, Spangdahlem (Soph.) 
G Alexis Tri, Ramstein (Sr.) 

F Skye DaSilva-Mathis, Stuttgart (Jr.) 

G Roxanne Sasse, Naples (Jr.) 

F/C Izzy Smith, Spangdahlem (Sr.) 

F Shannon McCray, Ramstein (Sr.) 

C Mikyla Harkiey, Aviano (Jr.) 

Second team 

C Alayna Potter, Ramstein (Jr.) 

G Tori Morris, AFNORTH (Soph.) 

F Audrey Elisondo, Kaiserslautern 
(Fr.) 

G June Smith, Hohenfels (Jr.) 

G Victoria Antoine, Stuttgart (Sr.) 

F Mia Rawlins, Naples (Sr.) 


lynna Palacios, Wiesbaden (Soph. 
Rebecca Moon, Kaiserslauteri 


G Ai' 

G i 
(Soph.) 

G/F Li-.... 

F Breaiin Redecker, Vicenza (Jr.) 

Cheer 
First team 

Ashley Keene, Alconbury (Jr.) 

Allison Lee, Alconbury (Fr.) 

Kylee Davis, Lakenheath (Sr.) 

Piper Moad, Lakenheath (Sr.) 

Josiah Gonzalez, Lakenheath (Soph.) 
Samantha Sonka, Ramstein (Sr.) 
Jasmine McKinley, Ramstein (Fr.) 
Kaesha Gavina, Stuttgart (Sr.) 

Skylar Roesti, Stuttgart (Jr.) 

Abigail Murphy, Stuttgart (Soph.) 
Jessica Hall, Wiesbaden (Fr.) 

Amaya Harvey, Wiesbaden (Sr.) 
Second team 

Sasha Willingham, Kaiserslautern 
(Fr.) 

Chasity Griffin, Ramstein (Jr.) 

Emilee Muilennix, Ramstein (Soph.) 
Savannah Matteson, Rota (Sr.) 
Samantha Macaiintai, SHAPE (Sr.) 
Rylee Long, Spangdahlem (Fr.) 
Savannah Winkler, Spangdahlem 
(Soph.) 

Abigail Alexander, Stuttgart (Jr.) 
Nakira Smith, Stuttgart (Soph.) 

Bailey Clark, Vicenza (Fr.) 

Jacob Wahman, Wiesbaden (Sr.) 
Izabella Pitaniello, Wiesbaden (Jr.) 


NASCAR, other series have used virtual racing to drive up fans’ interest during a shutdown 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Virtual racing has 
been the small saving grace for motorsports 
since the coronavirus pandemic brought 
nearly everything to a halt. 

Timmy Hill’s iRacing victory on national 
television gave the journeyman driver and his 
sponsors exposure they would never receive 
during a normal NASCAR weekend. 

“What I’ll gain from this is recognition. It’s 
hard to get that recognition because of the 
level of competition that we (have) in real life,” 
said Hill, who at 27 has bounced around NAS- 
CAR’s three national series since 2011 before 
making his first Daytona 500 this year. 

“We just don’t have the money, the dollars, 
to compete at a high level. Every once in a 
while, we’ll get that big payday and we can re¬ 
ally reinvest in our race team,” he said. “This 
win will hopefully gain some recognition and 
attract more sponsors for us, maybe in the 
real world when we get back racing. Hope¬ 
fully it will help me in the real world.” 

The real world looks grim right now: Rac¬ 
ing and revenue have come to a halt and it is 
unknown what the landscape will even look 
like when the crisis ends. 

IndyCar suspended its season 48 hours 
before it was set to open, and last week new 
series owner Roger Penske made the unprec¬ 
edented decision to delay the Indianapolis 500 
from Memorial Day weekend for the first time 
in its long and storied history. 

Penske’s transportation business has been 
hit and he informed Penske Corp.’s 60,000 
employees over the weekend that both he and 
the company president would forego their sal¬ 
aries while senior leadership would be paid 
less. Roughly 50 employees from IndyCar and 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway were laid off 

NASCAR has so far cut salaries for its exec¬ 
utives by 25% — that includes the presidents 
of tracks owned by NASCAR — and 20% for 
all other employees. Behind the scenes, NAS¬ 
CAR has crafted a schedule to accommodate 
the seven races already postponed, but series 
leaders have been hesitant to release details 
because everything is so fluid. NASCAR has 
officially suspended the season until May 9 at 
Martinsville Speedway in Virginia — a state 
that on Monday issued a stay-at-home order 
until June 10 or it is rescinded by executive 
order. 

Senior NASCAR executives have consis- 



JOHN Raoux/AP 


Journeyman driver Timmy Hiii’s iRacing 
victory on nationai television gave Hili and 
his sponsors exposure they wouid not iikeiy 
receive during a normai NASCAR weekend. 

tently checked in with teams and discussed 
future scenarios, including the development 
of the Next Gen car that had been scheduled 
for a 2021 debut. A car meant to revolutionize 
the sport by improving the racing while cut¬ 
ting costs — a project the entire industry is 
deeply tied to — could be pushed back a year. 

Teams are caught in financial limbo. Spon¬ 
sors unsure when their logos will be seen at a 
race are withholding money needed to make 
payroll and meet operating expenses. Stay-at- 
home orders have left little to no work for race 
teams. 

“Are we concerned about teams broadly 
and their financial health? Of course we are,” 
NASCAR President Steve Phelps has said. 

There are very few team owners like Penske 
or Rick Hendrick, who have other businesses 
larger than their racing hobby. The bulk of the 
sport is composed of racers. 

Chip Ganassi owns race teams that supply 
the bulk of his revenue, and when his sports 
car program ended last year, he moved those 
employees to a third IndyCar team to avoid 
layoffs. Now he has five cars idled in two se¬ 
ries. It’s the same all the way down the grid, 
for owners such as Jay Robinson, Carl Long, 
Rick Ware and The Gaunt Brothers, all teams 
who rely on racing as their primary business. 


They need to be back at the track. 

All the uncertainty has teams reluctant to 
speak publicly. Most discussions are at the 
ownership level, with drivers and team mem¬ 
bers waiting and wondering what will happen 
next. 

Penske put IndyCar’s team owners at ease 
by ensuring the first three payments from 
the series’ bonus program will be paid. He 
acknowledges revenue will be down and was 
hopeful race teams might qualify for assis¬ 
tance from the $2.2 trillion coronavirus relief 
bill. 

“We’re doing everything we can do to help 
(teams). They have no cost right now other 
than their people and whatever assets they 
might have,” Penske said. “But I don’t think 
people should think that just the people on the 
top are going to be fine. I mean, we all have 
ongoing costs. And the larger the team is, the 
more cost you have. When the revenue begins 
to slow, you’ve got to make sure you make 
your adjustments.” 

Race promoters are stuck with empty ven¬ 
ues and no idea when their next event will be. 
Texas Motor Speedway President Eddie Gos- 
sage was a good sport Sunday during the iRac¬ 
ing event that was televised live on some Fox 
affiliates and nationwide on its cable channel. 
He used social media to treat the video game 
race as a real one because that’s as close to 
the real thing anyone is going to get for some 
time. 

Hill was nervous for Sunday’s event, the 
second of six scheduled in a virtual series de¬ 
signed to keep fans engaged with the sport and 
its drivers. He practiced at least four hours a 
day on his simulator, which consists of an ob¬ 
solete $300 wheel at a desk with a computer 
(Denny Hamlin won the first iRacing event in 
a rig he said cost upward of $40,000). 

The racers have still found a way to race 
— IndyCar and IMSA have similar racing se¬ 
ries up and running — and it’s all they have 
for now. 

“For me to actually beat these guys on a 
level playing field, it really feels good for my 
driving talents,” Hill said. “It’s neat to beat up 
on these guys with these big, massive, expen¬ 
sive setups. I think for the viewers, it’s neat for 
them because they can understand that they 
don’t have to spend that huge dollar amount to 
get into iRacing. 

“And I tell you what... I knew a lot was on 
the line, a lot of people watching. The rush of 
emotions definitely feels just like a real race.” 


NFLPA disputes Reid’s claim of a substantive CBA change 


By John Wawrow 
AND Barry Wiener 

Associated Press 

The NFL players’ union says 
changes made to the labor agree¬ 
ment players narrowly approved 
last month “reflects no substan¬ 
tive difference whatsoever,” a 
claim the lawyers for free-agent 
safety Eric Reid dispute. 

The NFLPA added that Reid’s 
claim that the CBA isn’t valid is 
“completely false.” 

Ben Meiselas, who represents 
Reid, believes the changes re¬ 
garding filing for Social Security 
disability payments should in¬ 
validate the collective bargain¬ 
ing agreement set to run through 
2030. And he points to the last 
paragraph of a memo sent to the 
players Wednesday that describes 


the alterations made as proof the 
CBA now in force is not the full 
document the players voted on. 

“It is correct that the final ver¬ 
sion of the 456-page CBA includes 
an additional subparagraph with 
a cross-reference to a section of 
the Disability Plan that the par¬ 
ties had inadvertently omitted 
in an earlier version,” the NFL 
Players Association memo says. 
“The final CBA corrected the 
omission, as the bargaining par¬ 
ties were required to do based 
on their agreement that ‘if any 
typographical errors or incor¬ 
rect cross-references are found 
in the 2020-2030 Agreement, the 
parties will act in good faith to 
correct them’ (just as the parties 
had similarly agreed when final¬ 
izing the 2011 CBA). ... This cor¬ 


rection did not, however, change 
what had been agreed to with the 
NFL, what information had been 
provided to players, or what play¬ 
ers had voted upon.” 

Meiselas vehemently dis¬ 
agrees, saying the change could 
affect thousands of former 
players. 

“Sad NFLPA puts more work 
into memo deceiving players 
than negotiating,” he said in a 
text message and social media 
posting. “They now claim change 
to CBA after vote was ‘cross-ref¬ 
erence ... inadvertently omitted 
in a earlier version,’ and such a 
change is OK based on secret side 
deals and oral understandings w/ 
NFL. Complete trash.” 

Hall of Fame tight end Shan¬ 
non Sharpe also questioned the 


validity of the new CBA, tweet¬ 
ing: “Nothing substantive, but 
changes were made? WOW. Why 
is D. Smith still running the 
NFLPA?” 

Reid has called for an investi¬ 
gation and a re-vote on the labor 
agreement, which passed by a 
mere 60 votes. 

A letter from Meiselas and law 
firm partner Ray Genco to the 
union highlighted a difference in 
wording in the section about the 
league’s disability plan that af¬ 
fects hundreds, and potentially 
thousands, of ex-players who ap¬ 
plied for Social Security disability 
insurance payments before Jan. 
1,2015. In the version the players 
received and approved, those off¬ 
sets applied only to players who 
applied after Jan. 1,2015. 
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Lolo Jones, 37, is hoping to return to the track in Tokyo despite the delay in the Games to next summer. 


Record-setters 
stretch careers 
for 2021 Games 


By James Ellingworth 

Associated Press 

DUSSELDORF, Germany — Even if it takes an 
extra year, Nino Salukvadze will still be aiming for 
an Olympic record. 

The Georgian shooter has competed at every 
Olympics since 1988, where she won a gold medal 
for the Soviet Union. At the Tokyo Olympics — now 
postponed until 2021 because of the coronavirus 
pandemic — she will set a women’s record of nine 
appearances. 

She’s happy to wait for it. 

“We’re restructuring my training and there’s noth¬ 
ing terrible about that. The main thing is health,” 
Salukvadze told The Associated Press in a telephone 
interview from her home in the South Caucasus 
nation. 

Salukvadze is one of a host of Olympic veterans 
taking the extra year in stride. There’s also 37-year- 
old American hurdler Lolo Jones, who is hoping to 
return to the track in Tokyo, and Uzbek gymnast Ok¬ 
sana Chusovitina, who has qualified for her eighth 
Olympics — breaking her own record in the sport. 

Chusovitina has considered retirement before but 
chose to carry on. This time around, the 1992 gold 
medalist said Tokyo will be her last Olympics. 

“It’s already good that they have postponed. Ev¬ 
erything will calm down and everything will be 
fine, and I think then the Olympics will go ahead as 
normal,” said the 44-year-old Chusovitina, who is 
training in restricted conditions because of the virus 
outbreak. “I want to compete in Tokyo and retire.” 

Chusovitina said Uzbek officials sent her home 
from a training center after the Olympics were post¬ 
poned, leaving her to spend unexpected downtime 
with her husband and dogs. 

It’s a rare quiet point in her uniquely long-running 
gymnastics career. Chusovitina has been competing 
at elite level since the 1980s, long before most other 
current gymnasts were born. 

Salukvadze hasn’t set a date for retirement, but 
said each Olympic cycle is tougher than the last. Ex¬ 
perience is a strength, though. 

“The physical burden is one thing, but the psycho¬ 
logical side plays a big role,” she said. 

The delay caused by the outbreak may even be a 
boost to the 51-year-old Salukvadze’s hopes of add¬ 
ing to her career tally of one gold, one silver and one 
bronze in shooting. She had eye surgery in Decem¬ 
ber and needs time to adapt to the change. 

For now, she is in limited fitness and air pistol 
training at home with her son Tsotne Machavariani, 



Rebecca Blackwell/AP 


Uzbekistan’s Oksana Chusovitina acknowledges 
the audience after her routine on the balance 
beam at the 2016 Rio Olympics. Chusovitina had 
considered retirement before but chose to carry 
on, and Tokyo will be the last Olympics for the 44- 
year-old gymnast. 

a shooter who competed at his first Olympics in 2016. 
They’re in isolation for 14 days after returning home 
from neighboring Azerbaijan and are passing the 
time with table tennis. 

Salukvadze secured a qualifying spot in 2019 and 
the International Shooting Sport Federation told the 
AP last week it will confirm already-qualified ath¬ 
letes despite the postponement. Salukvadze will pull 
ahead of the two other eight-time female Olympians 
with whom she shares the record. 

German-Italian canoeist Josefa Idem retired after 
the 2012 Olympics and Canadian rowing cox Lesley 
Thompson-Willie moved into coaching since her last 
Olympic appearance in 2016. 

The all-time record holder, male or female, is 73- 
year-old Canadian show jumper Ian Millar, who 
competed at 10 Olympics between 1972 and 2012. 
He retired last year. 

Salukvadze’s long Olympic career has come de¬ 
spite many hardships. 

In 1992, she competed shortly after the Soviet 
Union had fractured and her home state of Georgia 
was sliding into conflict. She reached the 1996 At¬ 
lanta Games despite economic turmoil. During the 
2008 Olympics, Georgia was at war with neighbor¬ 
ing Russia, and Salukvadze embraced a Russian 
competitor on the podium in a call for peace. 

But the memories of tough times are memories of 
hope, too. 

“There was war. There was hunger. We lived 
without light or gas. In the 1990s, we lived through 
worse than this with the coronavirus,” Salukvadze 
said. “There was a lot of friendship and everyone 
united.” 


UEFA uncertain 
when matches 
might resume 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

UEFA postponed more match¬ 
es and deadlines on Wednesday 
without giving any firm indica¬ 
tion on when European soccer 
might be able to resume as it con¬ 
tinues to grapple with the chal¬ 
lenge of completing competitions 
suspended because of the corona¬ 
virus pandemic. 

The governing body couldn’t 
even put a definitive timeframe 
on when this season’s Champi¬ 
ons League and Europa League 
must be resumed, having been 
suspended midway through the 
round-of-16 stage. However, it is 
contemplating the idea of having 
the domestic season run through 
the summer into August — if 
games can resume on time amid 
nationwide lockdowns because of 
the virus. 

UEFA’s executive committee 
also decided Tuesday to indefi¬ 
nitely postpone national team 
matches that had already been re¬ 
scheduled once to June, including 
playoff qualifiers to complete the 
24-team lineup for the European 
Championship. That tournament 
has been pushed back a year to 
2021. 

UEFA last week had little option 
but to postpone club competition 
finals that were due to be played 
in May, including the Champions 
League final in Istanbul. Time- 
frames for the return of leading 
European domestic leagues that 
were also scheduled to finish in 
May are also hard to set due to 
lack of certainty over when forms 
of lockdowns and social distanc¬ 
ing can be eased. 

One scenario discussed dur¬ 
ing a meeting of the 55 European 


football nations during a video 
conference on Wednesday was 
trying to complete all leagues by 
Aug. 3. UEFA said that would re¬ 
quire resuming competitions in 
the second half of June which it 
acknowledges might not be fea¬ 
sible. The leagues provide a path 
to determine qualification for the 
Champions League and some Eu¬ 
ropa League slots. 

UEFA’s executive committee 
has agreed to relax some elements 
of Financial Fair Play rules that 
limit losses that clubs can incur, 
saying “exceptional circumstanc¬ 
es necessitate some specific inter¬ 
ventions.” There is no longer an 
immediate need to provide finan¬ 
cial reports due to the “ongoing 
extraordinary events.” 

“The deadlines related to all 
2020/21 UEFA club competitions 
are postponed until further no¬ 
tice,” UEFA added, “in particular 
as regards the admission process 
and the registration of players. 
UEFA will set new deadlines in 
due course.” 

UEFA, like domestic competi¬ 
tions, could try to play matches 
without fans eventually but even 
that could require medical per¬ 
sonnel at stadiums in countries 
where the health services are 
being stretched treating COVID- 
19 patients. 

UEFA has put the focus on fin¬ 
ishing league seasons by scrap¬ 
ping the June slot for national 
team games, saying they “remain 
postponed until further notice.” 
The Euro 2020 playoffs were 
originally scheduled for March 
26-31 and have now lost their 
June 4-9 dates. The playoffs will 
decide the last four places in the 
24-nation lineup for the post¬ 
poned tournament. 


MLS cutting pay of top 
executives, some staff 


By Anne M. Peterson 
Associated Press 

Mqjor League Soccer plans to 
cut the pay of some executives 
and front office personnel while 
the season is on hold because of 
the coronavirus pandemic, a per¬ 
son with knowledge of the situa¬ 
tion told The Associated Press on 
Wednesday. 

MLS Commissioner Don Gar¬ 
ber and Deputy Commissioners 
Mark Abbott and Gary Steven¬ 
son will take 25% cuts in salary 
starting April 16, the person said 
on the condition of anonymity be¬ 
cause the reductions were not an¬ 
nounced publicly. 

Other cuts would range from 
20% to 10% for managerial staff 
Lower salaried employees, like 


entry-level hires, would see no re¬ 
duction in pay. The cuts were first 
reported by Yahoo Sports. 

MLS does not plan to furlough or 
lay off staff at this time, although 
a hiring freeze is in place. The 
league employs some 300 people 
at its New York headquarters. 

The MLS move comes after 
the NBA cut the salaries of some 
100 top executives by 20% while 
the season is on hold. The NHL 
is cutting salaries for league em¬ 
ployees 25% starting next month. 
NASCAR officers will have a 
25% reduction in salary, while all 
other employees will have their 
salaries reduced by 20%. 

The MLS season was suspend¬ 
ed on March 12 after teams had 
played two matches. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


TOP 10 
ALL-TIME 


With no March Madness, The Associated Press is moving stories and historical pieces to help fill some of the 
void in college basketball. A panel of AP sports writers voted in March on the top 10 men’s basketball games in 
the history of the NCAA Tournament. They are being republished because the sport has been shut down by the 
coronavirus pandemic. The following game story, from April 1, 1985, was voted No. 4. 


No. 4 


Lights out 

Villanova stuns Georgetown, missing 
only one second-half shot, for ’85 title 


Associated Press 

LEXINGTON, Ky. 

U nderdog Villanova, 

shooting 79% from the 
field, denied Patrick 
Ewing and top-ranked 
Georgetown a second straight 
NCAA basketball title Monday 
night with a 66-64 victory. 

Georgetown had won 17 straight 
games and completed the season 
with a 35-3 record and a 121-23 
record in the four-year career of 
the 7-foot Ewing, a four-time All- 
American. Villanova, 25-10, was 
beaten twice by the Hoyas dur¬ 
ing the regular Big East season, 
52-50 in overtime and 57-50, and 
Georgetown entered the game a 
nine-point favorite. 

“No one thought we could do it, 
but I did,” Villanova coach Rollie 
Massimino shouted afterward. 
And the rotund coach and his un¬ 
ranked crew from the Philadel¬ 
phia suburbs had plenty of heroes 
to go around. 

Dawyne McClain hit two free 
throws and Harold Pressley one 
of two to provide the margin of 
victory, with Georgetown’s Mi¬ 
chael Jackson completing the 
scoring with a field goal with four 
seconds remaining. 

McClain, hitting five of seven 
field goals, paced Villanova with 
17 points and 6-foot-9 Ed Pinck¬ 
ney, who battled Ewing in the 
pivot all night, scored 16. 

The Wildcats also hit 22 of 27 
free throws and matched the 
Hoyas on the boards with 17 re¬ 
bounds. And they limited Ewing, 
the Hoyas’ All-American center, 
to 14 points. 

Georgetown was trying to be¬ 
come only the seventh team and 



John Swart/AP 


Georgetown head coach 
John Thompson was denied a 
second consecutive NCAA title 
by 9-point underdog Villanova. 


By the numbers 


90 % 

Villanova’s second-half 
shooting percentage from 
the field as the Wildcats hit 
9 of 10 shots after going 
13-for-18 in the first half. 

9 

Points Georgetown was 
favored by entering the 
game. The Hoyas had 
beaten the Wildcats twice 
during the regular season. 

17 

Consecutive games the 
Hoyas, the defending 
champions, had won 
entering the 1985 
championship game. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

the first since UCLA in 1973 
to repeat as NCAA champions. 
They were being rated among the 
greatest teams of all time, after 
breezing through the last part of 
their schedule and looking stron¬ 
ger with each game. 

But Villanova, which finished 
in a third-place tie in the Big East 
Conference with Syracuse, began 
a six-game winning streak in the 
tournament, knocking off other 
ranked teams such as No. 2 Mich¬ 
igan and No. 5 Memphis State in 
Saturday’s semifinal. 

Their upset victory was akin to 
that of North Carolina State, which 
won the NCAA title two years ago 
as an overwhelming underdog. 
But that N.C. State team finished 
with one more victory against its 
10 losses, and the 16th ranking in 
the final pre-tournament poll. All 
Villanova had to show was hope 
as it entered its sixth consecutive 
NCAA tournament, a competition 
they had never won. 

The Wildcats pulled ahead 29- 
28 at halftime and after Ewing hit 
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Villanova’s Harold Pressley goes up for a basket against Georgetown’s Patrick Ewing in the 1985 NCAA 
championship in Lexington, Ky. Villanova, shooting 79% from the field, denied AP Player of the Year 
Patrick Ewing and top-ranked Georgetown a second straight NCAA basketball title with a 66-64 victory. 


an opening jumper in the second 
half, they went up 36-30 with Har¬ 
old Jensen’s basket, a three-point 
play by Pinckney and a jumper by 
Gary McLain. 

McClain’s three-point play 
kept them up 41-36, but George¬ 
town came back and went ahead 
on David Wingate’s jumper 42-41 
with 9:49 remaining. 

The lead changed hands five 
times, the last on a jumper by 
Pinckney, who was named the 
tournament’s Most Valuable Play¬ 
er. McLain hit two free throws for 
a 49-46 lead. 

Again the Wildcats went ahead 
by five on a Pinckney jumper but 
Georgetown came back with six 
straight points. Wingate’s drive 
put the Hoyas ahead 54-53. 


Pinckney then lost the ball try¬ 
ing to drive against Ewing and the 
Hoyas went into a spread offense. 
But Horace Broadnax, attempt¬ 
ing to pass to Bill Martin, threw 
the ball off a Villanova player and 
it bounced off Broadnax’s feet. 

Villanova then scored six 
straight points, with Jensen hit¬ 
ting a jumper, Pinckney two free 
throws and Jensen two more free 
throws for a 59-54 advantage with 
1:24 remaining. 

Broadnax then made a basket 
but Jensen, a reserve sophomore 
guard who played most of the 
game, connected for two more 
free throws. 

McClain then missed a free 
throw, snapping his string of 
20 consecutive foul shot tosses 


in the tournament, and Jensen 
also missed the front end of a 
one-and-one. 

Ewing’s jam brought George¬ 
town within 61-58 with 41 sec¬ 
onds left but McClain then came 
through with two more free 
throws. A Wingate field goal 
pulled the Hoyas within three but 
McClain then hit another one- 
and-one with 18 seconds left for a 
65-60 edge. 

Michael Jackson scored for 
Georgetown before Pressley went 
to the line for two free throws and 
made only one. 

Ewing, the AP Player of the 
Year, hit seven of 13 shots from 
the field but grabbed only five 
rebounds. Wingate had 16 points, 
hitting 8 of 14 from the field. 
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TAp 1 A With no March Madness, The Associated Press is moving stories and historical pieces to help fill some of the 
I Ur lU void in college basketball. A panel of AP sports writers voted in March on the top 10 men’s basketball games in 
111 I T||U||3 history of the NCAA Tournament. They are being republished because the sport has been shut down by the 
HLL" I Ilf I L coronavirus pandemic. The following game story, from April 5, 1983, was voted No. 3. 
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Comeback Pack stun Cougars 


Charles’ putback completes N.C. State’s improbable run in 1983 


^That play was designed for Lorenzo 
Charles, and I told him to be ready for it. f 

Dereck Whittenburg 

On his missed shot that Charles dunked 



Photos by Leonard loNELZi/Associated Press 


Above: North Carolina State’s Lorenzo Charles dunks the winning 
shot in a 54-52 defeat of top-ranked Houston in the 1983 NCAA 
championship in Albuquerque, N.M. Below, left: It was the only 
NCAA championship for N.C. State coach Jim Valvano. 


By Dick Joyce 

Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
orenzo Charles’ dunk 
shot with one second re¬ 
maining fulfilled North 
Carolina State’s impos¬ 
sible dream Monday night, giv¬ 
ing the Wolfpack a 54-52 victory 
over top-ranked Houston for the 
NCAA basketball championship. 

Charles, a 6-foot-7 sophomore, 
grabbed a 30-foot shot by Dereck 
Whittenburg with four seconds 
remaining that fell short, and 
stuffed it home. 

The Wolfpack, champions of 
the Atlantic Coast Conference, 
became the first team to win the 
national championship in a sea¬ 
son in which it lost 10 games. The 
old mark was nine, by Indiana in 
1981. 

North Carolina State had taken 
time out with 44 seconds left and 
stalled to get the last shot. 

The Wolfpack won their 10th 
game in a row to finish the season 
26-10, with six of those season¬ 
ending victories by four points or 
less. Houston, known for its shot¬ 
blocking and explosive dunking 
ability, had its 26-game winning 
streak snapped. The Cougars fin¬ 
ished with a 31-3 record, suffer¬ 
ing their first loss since Dec. 16 
against Virginia. 

N.C. State is the second straight 
ACC team to win the title, follow¬ 
ing North Carolina last season. 

It was against Virginia, an ACC 
foe, in the NCAA’s West Regional 
championship that Charles’ free 
throws pulled out the triumph 
with 23 seconds left to get North 
Carolina State into the Final 
Four. 

Once again it was a pulsating 
comeback for the Wolfpack, some¬ 
thing that has marked most of its 
games in postseason play. The 
16th-ranked Wolfpack, coached 
by Jim Valvano, came from be¬ 
hind in the ACC to beat Wake For¬ 
est, defending national champion 



North Carolina in overtime and 
then Virginia. 

They did the same in the NCAA 
playoffs. They rallied to beat Pep- 
perdine in overtime, came from 
behind to defeat Nevada-Las 
Vegas, Utah and Virginia again, 
and held on the beat Georgia. 

“He (Whittenburg) took a 
prayer shot. He had not played up 
to his potential, but he made the 
biggest shot of his life,” Valvano 
said. 

Said Whittenburg: “That play 
was designed for Lorenzo Charles, 
and I told him to be ready for it.” 

As Charles stuffed the ball 
through the basket and the final 
second ticked off, N.C. State play¬ 
ers leaped into the air, while 
Houston’s players slumped to the 
floor in disbelief 

Houston entered the game as 
a seven-point favorite, and many 
thought that was being generous. 
The men of Phi Slama Jama had 
put on an awesome show of speed 
and slam dunks in demolish¬ 
ing No. 2 Louisville 94-81 in the 
semifinals Saturday. 

But these looked more like 
pledges to the fraternity in the 
championship, as the Wolfpack 
controlled the tempo from Thurl 
Bailey’s first basket — ironically, 
on a dunk shot. 

North Carolina State led Hous¬ 
ton by 10 points late in the first 
half and was in front 33-25 at the 
intermission. But in the second 
half, Houston ripped off a 17-2 
spurt behind 7-foot Akeem Abdul 
Olgjuwon’s eight points and five 
by Benny Anders. That gave the 
Cougars a 42-35 lead, their big¬ 
gest advantage. 

Then the Wolfpack’s outside 
shooting game came alive, with 
Whittenburg, Gannon and Sidney 
Lowe all connecting from more 
than 20 feet out. 

Still, Clyde Drexler’s two free 
throws with 3:19 remaining had 
the Cougars up 52-46. But Lowe 
hit a 22-footer before Houston’s 
Michael Young missed the front 
end of a one-and-one with 2:55 to 
go. 

“We talked all year about being 
in position to win,” said Valvano, 
a national champion in his third 
season as the Wolfpack’s coach. 
“If you’re in a position to win, you 
can win by putting them on the 
foul line.” 

That was the key in the late 
stages. Houston couldn’t make 


its foul shots and N.C. State 
capitalized. 

Whittenburg, a 6-1 senior who 
missed 14 games during the sea¬ 
son with a foot injury, drilled in 
two straight jumpers from long 
range to finally tie the score 52- 
52 with 1:59 remaining. 

Houston, bidding to become 
the first Southwest Conference 
team to win the national title, had 
an opportunity to go ahead, but 
freshman guard Alvin Franklin 
missed the first of a one-and-one 
and North Carolina State’s Cozell 
McQueen tipped the ball to Lowe 
before falling out of bounds. 

Valvano called a timeout with 
44 seconds remaining, setting the 
stage for one of the greatest up¬ 
sets in college basketball history. 

Anders, a hero off the bench in 
the Cougars’ semifinal victory, 
barely missed a steal with less 
than 10 seconds remaining. Whit¬ 
tenburg controlled the ball, spun 
around and let fly the shot which 
led to Charles’ winning stuff 

The triumph denied the cham¬ 
pionship for Houston’s Guy Lewis, 
who had his team in the Final 
Four for the fourth time in his 27 
years at the Texas school. 

Houston, which lived by the 
dunk, died from the lack of it 
Monday night. The Cougars had 
only one dunk, that coming in 
the first half by Ol^uwon, the 
big Nigerian center who paced 
the Cougars with 20 points, 18 re¬ 
bounds and seven blocked shots. 
He finished with 82 points, 59 re¬ 
bounds and 28 blocked shots for 
the tournament, and was named 
the Most Valuable Player in the 
Final Four. 

Two other members of the 
Houston slam-dunk fraternity, 
6-7 Clyde Drexler and 6-9 Larry 
Micheaux, contributed little. 
Drexler, the Cougars’ leading 
scorer during the season, hit only 
one of five shots from the field and 
scored four points after picking 
up four personal fouls in the first 
half Micheaux also finished with 
just four points, playing only 18 
minutes after the Wolfpack’s 6-11 
Thurl Bailey had scored most of 
his 15 first-half points over him. 

Bailey failed to score in the sec¬ 
ond half but was the Wolfpack’s 
leading scorer. 

Anders, a 6-5 sophomore, was 
the only Cougar other than Ol^u- 
won in double figures, with 10 
points. 


Whittenburg hit only one of six 
shots in the first half, but wound 
up 6-for-17 for 14 points, the only 
other N.C. State player in double 
figures. 

Both teams shot poorly, with 
North Carolina State hitting 
23-for-59 for 39%. Houston, 
meanwhile, hit 21-of-55 for 38.2 
percent. 

The Cougars, a notoriously 
poor foul shooting team with a 
61.4 percent averaging entering 
the game, made only 10 of 19 from 
the free throw line. Young missed 
all four of his foul shots. Houston 
outrebounded State 44-34, with 
McQueen, a 6-11 sophomore, 
leading the winners with 12. 

North Carolina State jumped 
to a 6-0 lead. The Cougars came 
right back to take a 7-6 advan¬ 
tage, but two free throws by Alvin 
Battle and a long jumper by Mc¬ 


Queen put the Wolfpack in front 
to stay in the first half as Bailey 
hit from the outside and N.C. 
State used mostly a three-guard 
offense. 

On Sunday, Valvano had said 
he would slow the tempo of the 
game to keep the score in the 50s 
because of Houston’s awesome 
talent, which recorded 13 dunk in 
wiping out Louisville. 

But the Wolfpack surprisingly 
played run-and-gun at the outset 
and, when Houston ran with it, 
the ’Pack slowed it down. With 
Bailey’s outside shooting doing 
the damage, the Wolfpack looked 
good at intermission. 

It was the second national 
championship in 10 tries for the 
Raleigh, N.C. school. Coach Norm 
Sloan’s 1974 club, led by David 
Thompson, beat Marquette for 
the crown 76-64. 
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UFC lightweight champion Khabib Nurmagomedov, right, says he 
won't leave quarantine in Russia to fight, dealing another blow to 
UFC President Dana White's determination to hold UFC 249 in two 
weeks amid the coronavirus pandemic. 

UFC lightweight 
champion won't 
break quarantine 

Nurmagomedov calls off title defense: Take 
care of yourself and put yourself in my shoes’ 


Scorers: Carr’s output would be greater today 



Richard Horowitz/AP 


Notre Dame's Austin Carr scores aginst UCLA's Steve Patterson, 
left, on Jan. 23, 1971, in South Bend, Ind. Carr had 46 points in 
that 89-82 victory, playing when prolific scorers dominated college 
basketball. He averaged 41.3 points over seven NCAA tournament 
games from 1968-71, with games of 52, 52, 47 and 45 points. 


Associated Press 

UFC lightweight champion 
Khabib Nurmagomedov says he 
won’t leave quarantine in Rus¬ 
sia to fight, dealing another blow 
to UFC President Dana White’s 
determination to hold UFC 249 
on April 18 amid the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

Nurmagomedov made his 
announcement Wednesday on 
Instagram, telling the mixed 
martial arts world to “take care 
of yourself and put yourself in my 
shoes.” 

Nurmagomedov (28-0) was 
scheduled to fight top contender 
Tony Ferguson (25-3) in the main 
event of UFC 249 in two weeks. 
The show was initially slated 
for Barclays Center in Brooklyn 
before the pandemic threw the 
UFC’s schedule into upheaval. 

Nurmagomedov is in his native 
Dagestan, and his Instagram post 
made it clear he isn’t leaving for 
the fight even if White is able to 
find a location to stage it. Nurma¬ 
gomedov left California to return 
home when the UFC had tenta¬ 
tive plans to stage UFC 249 in the 
United Arab Emirates, but the 
champion first revealed Monday 
that he probably wouldn’t be al¬ 
lowed to leave the country again 
due to travel restrictions. 

“I understand everything and 
I’m definitely more upset than 
you to cancel the fight,” Nurma¬ 
gomedov said. “Probably like ah 
others, I had many plans after the 
fight, but I can’t control it all.” 

White and the UFC didn’t im¬ 
mediately comment on Nurma- 
gomedov’s decision, which had 


been expected for several days 
since the MMA world learned 
Nurmagomedov was in Dagestan 
instead of California, where he 
typically finishes his training for 
his fights. 

Nurmagomedov also expressed 
anger at forces attempting to 
compel him to fight, although he 
didn’t make it clear whether he 
was referring to fans or to White. 

“It turns out that the whole 
world should be in quarantine,” 
Nurmagomedov said. “Govern¬ 
ments of ah countries, famous 
people around the world urge 
people to follow all safety require¬ 
ments in order to limit the spread 
of the disease, to save people, and 
Khabib is the only one relieved 
of all obligations and must dem¬ 
onstrate free will and train flying 
around the world, for the sake of 
fight?” 

Ferguson still wants to fight 
on April 18, and he called on 
the UFC to strip Nurmagome¬ 
dov of his lightweight title in an 
interview with ESPN, the UFC’s 
broadcast partner. 

“He obviously knew what he 
could do to help save this card,” 
said Ferguson, who hasn’t lost a 
fight since 2012. “He didn’t want 
to take any of those chances. Ev¬ 
erybody is taking risks trying to 
do it. He bailed out, man.” 

White has repeatedly vowed to 
find a safe way to hold UFC 249, 
the biggest pay-per-view event 
on the promotion’s spring calen¬ 
dar. White has claimed to have a 
venue selected where he will hold 
the show without fans, although 
he hasn’t disclosed the location. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

world,” he told The Associated 
Press this week. “It gave me 
an opportunity to be put on the 
radar, to be in the top three or 
four players in the draft. A whole 
lot of things happened because of 
that.” 

Carr averaged 34.6 points over 
74 college games, a figure that 
still ranks No. 2 behind Marav- 
ich’s 44.4. In the 1971 NBA draft, 
Carr was taken No. 1 overall by 
the Cleveland Cavaliers. 

Carr played nine of his 11 pro 
seasons with the Cavs and aver¬ 
aged better than 15 points a game, 
a figure that would have been 
higher had it not been for injuries. 
Now 72, he’s the team’s television 
analyst and director of commu¬ 
nity and business development. 

Carr said he didn’t expect his 
single-game tournament scoring 
record to last so long. At the same 
time, he laments the magnitude 
of the accomplishment has faded 
over 50 years, perhaps because 
he never made it past a regional 
semifinal when he played for the 
Irish. 

“It’s there but it doesn’t really 
ring a lot of bells until this time 
of year because people don’t talk 
about it,“ he said. “Recently, I’m 
starting to hear more about it as a 
record that might not be broken. 
So that’s starting to travel around. 
But the one thing about this gen¬ 
eration, we don’t really worry 
too much about the past. They’re 
more about the future. I’ve just 
resigned myself to that.” 

Notre Dame, like most teams 
back then, relied heavily on one 
or two players to carry the scor¬ 
ing load. Carr was comfortable 
shooting from anywhere on the 
floor, and point guard Jack Mee¬ 
han was adept at feeding him the 
ball. 

Carr’s 61-point game really 
wasn’t out of character. He aver¬ 
aged 41.3 points over sevenNCAA 
tournament games from 1968-71, 
including games of 52, 52, 47 and 
45 points. 

Film of the game against Ohio 
showed nine of his baskets came 
from behind what would have 
been today’s three-point arc, 
meaning he would have scored 70 
in this era. 

The game in Dayton, Ohio, 
didn’t begin well for Carr. Ohio’s 
John Canine, the man he was as¬ 
signed to guard, made his first 
six shots. Assistant coach Gene 
Sullivan approached Carr on the 
bench and said, “Are you going 
to play defense tonight or let this 
guy kill you?” 

That moment changed the 
game. Canine cooled off and Carr 
went on a tear. The junior shoot¬ 
ing guard was 25 -for-44 from the 
field and ll-for-14 from the line, 
and the Irish won 112-82. 

During Carr’s career, Notre 
Dame made three straight NCAA 
Tournament appearances for the 
first time in school history. 

“It helped put a football school 
on the basketball map, and that’s 
what I really enjoyed about that 
whole time at Notre Dame,” Carr 
said. “To give it some type of a 
basketball reputation, I was re¬ 
ally proud of that.” 

Danny Manning, Kansas 
(1988): Manning orchestrated 


one of the biggest championship 
game upsets with his 31 points, 18 
rebounds and five steals in an 83- 
79 win over Oklahoma. 

This was not a vintage Jay- 
hawks team. It was a No. 6 seed 
and, with the exception of Man¬ 
ning, was devoid of name players. 
The Big Eight-champion Sooners 
averaged 103 points a game, had 
already beaten Kansas twice and 
were eight-point favorites. 

After playing at OU’s up-tempo 
pace into the second half, coach 
Larry Brown had his Jayhawks 
slow things down for the last 12 
minutes. OU got out of sorts, and 
Manning made four free throws 
in the last 14 seconds to secure 
the win. 

Bill Russell, San Francisco 
(1956): Russell turned in one of 
the most dominant performances 
in college basketball history in 
the championship game against 
Iowa. Officially, he had 26 points 
and a stih-Final Four-record 27 
rebounds in the 83-71 win. Media 
reports also credited him with 
between 12 and 20 blocks. 

The 83-71 victory gave the 
Dons their second straight na¬ 
tional title and extended their 
winning streak to 55 games. 

Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati 
(1958-60): The “Big 0” was the 
king of the triple-double, and you 
need to look no further than the 
NCAA Tournament record book 


for proof The triple-double was 
an “unofficial” statistic until the 
1980s, but many box scores be¬ 
fore that included categories such 
as assists, blocks and steals. 

Four of the top five tournament 
triple-doubles pre-1986 belong to 
Robertson, none more impressive 
than his 39 points, 17 rebounds 
and 10 assists against Louisville 
in the 1959 third-place game. The 
year before he scored 56 points 
against Arkansas. His 32.4-point 
average over 10 tournament 
games ranks third all-time. 

Bill Walton, UCLA (1973): The 
Bruins won a seventh straight 
national title behind Walton’s 44 
points against Memphis State — 
still the most in a championship 
game. Walton made 21 of 22 shots 
from the field, and that didn’t 
include four baskets that didn’t 
count because of the era’s no- 
dunking rule. The 87-66 victory 
was UCLA’s 75th win in a row. 

Christian Laettner, Duke 
(1992): No NCAA Tournament 
is complete without revisiting 
Christian Laettner catching that 
long inbounds pass, turning, drib¬ 
bling once and swishing his shot 
from just behind the free-throw 
line to beat Kentucky in overtime 
and send Duke to the Final Four. 

It was a fitting end to a 31-point 
performance in which Laettner 
made ah 10 of his shots from the 
field and ah 10 of his free throws. 
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Pitching, post-virus, may have to get creative 

Piggybacking starters, six-man 
rotations may be possible solutions 


White Sox pitchers, from left, Michael Kopech, Carlos Rodon, Lucas Giolito and Bernardo Hores Jr., run 
on the field at Camelback Ranch stadium in Phoenix on Feb. 20. Teams may have to be creative with 
pitchers once the season begins because of a lack of preparation due to the coronavirus outbreak. 


By Tim Booth 

Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Even with mgjor 
leaguers likely to receive some 
semblance of another spring 
training to get ready, teams are 
going to have to be creative with 
how they handle starting pitchers 
whenever baseball returns. 

The last thing anyone wants is 
arm problems to arise almost im¬ 
mediately after baseball restarts 
— whenever that ends up being 
because of coronavirus outbreak. 

“Possibly having a six-man ro¬ 
tation or something along those 
lines. Maybe a piggyback situa¬ 
tion for us just those first couple 
outings,” Seattle left-hander 
Marco Gonzales said during a 
conference call on Tuesday. 

Gonzales was slated to be the 
Mariners’ starter on opening 
day. 

“Maybe we go three or four in¬ 
nings for the starters. And that’s 
who this affects most really is 
starting pitchers. Maybe we have 
a piggyback situation or some¬ 
thing along those lines. Like I 
said, those are things we need to 
get creative with,” he said. 

No one knows when baseball 
will start again after being de¬ 
railed by the COVID-19 virus 
pandemic. Players want to play as 
many games as possible — even 
into November and December 
possibly — without risking their 
health. 


For pitchers, and specifically 
starters, the unknowns can be 
unnerving. After weeks in Arizo¬ 
na and Florida of building up arm 
strength pointed toward the start 
of the regular season, they’re 
back into offseason mode trying 
not to lose all that was gained 
during spring training. 

“I think that as starting pitch¬ 
ers — I’m speaking for myself 
and probably a bunch of other 
guys on the team — we’re doing 
everything we can to maintain 
kind of where we were, getting 
our up-and-downs and our pitch 
counts and all of that,” Chicago 
White Sox All-Star Lucas Giolito 
said. 

“Despite limited resources, 
we’re able to pick up a ball and 
throw it and change intensities 
and measure it out,” he said. “I 
think when it does come time for 
us to play again, we’ve already 
been communicating pretty 
much on a weekly basis with our 
coaching staff and training staff 
and everything like that. We’ll 
just kind of pick it up and kind 
of gauge where guys are at and 
make decisions from there.” 

Gonzales said he’s viewing this 
stretch as though it’s the Decem¬ 
ber portion of his offseason throw¬ 
ing program. He’s been trying to 
find empty fields near his home 
in Seattle to go throw on occasion 
with a teammate, but it’s mostly 
been limited to just long toss. 

Still, between the limited 


throwing and having a home 
gym in his basement, Gonzales 
estimated between three to four 
weeks of build-up would probably 
be needed to get ready for the 
start of a season. 

Gonzales stressed that teams 
should be allowed to carry extra 
players to help ease the burden. 

“I’m trying to stay at a point 
where I can easily ramp up in 
three to four weeks,” Gonzales 
said. “That’s different for every¬ 


one, so I hope everyone is staying 
diligent about that because it is 
going to be important to start on 
time when we do start.” 

While starters likely need 
more time to replenish their arm 
strength, Minnesota’s Taylor 
Rogers said relievers shouldn’t 
have much trouble getting them¬ 
selves prepared. 

But he also didn’t envy the un¬ 
certainty starters are facing. 

“If this goes six, eight weeks 


of nothing, do you expect your 
starters to be throwing 50-pitch 
bullpens for eight weeks?” Rog¬ 
ers recently said. “That’s kind of 
a lot on the arm for nothing, ba¬ 
sically. I think the starters are in 
the toughest spot right now, with 
not knowing the date, and they 
obviously take the longest to get 
ready.” 

AP Sports Writers Andrew Seligman 
in Chicago and Dave Campbeli in 
Minneapolis contributed to this story. 



D-Backs’ Ahmed says he’s 
ready to play with a mask 

By David Brandt 

AP Sports Writer 


In order to get back on the baseball field, 
Nick Ahmed is willing to play as a masked 
man. 

The two-time Gold Glove shortstop for 
the Arizona Diamondbacks said he’s seen 
some pictures of recent baseball games 
in Asia where players have worn protec¬ 
tive masks to shield themselves from the 
spread of the coronavirus. 

He said the masks “wouldn’t be ideal” 
but if it means baseball could be played, 
he’s ready. 

“I’ll be up for anything at this point 
just to be able to play,” Ahmed explained 
Tuesday during a video conference. “If 
they said, ‘Hey, you can start games on 
May 15th or June 1st, but you have to wear 
masks.’ If that’s the only thing holding us 
back than sure, guys would do it.” 

Ahmed is at his home in Phoenix with his 
wife, two young sons and brother, trying to 
stay in shape, fighting boredom and hoping 
baseball can be played at some point this 
spring or summer. 

Ahmed said players are open to just 
about any scenario for playing games. That 
includes empty ballparks, ample double- 
headers or yes, even masks. 

“If it comes to playing with no fans for a 


little while, as much as that would be ex¬ 
tremely weird and strange, we’d be open 
to it,” Ahmed said. “Hopefully it wouldn’t 
have to last a long time but to get more 
games in and get games on TV for fans to 
watch, we’re all for that.” 

Ahmed signed a $32.5 million, four-year 
deal in February that solidified the 30- 
year-old in the D-backs’ long-term plans. 
He said when spring training was cut short 
by the coronavirus pandemic, he quickly 
ordered some workout equipment from 
Amazon. He’s also trying to do some base¬ 
ball work with his brother, a minor leaguer 
in the D-backs’ organization. 

“I’ve got a makeshift backyard gym 
going right now with a random assortment 
of dumbbells, weights, medicine balls and 
things of that nature,” Ahmed said. 

Ahmed prides himself on staying in 
shape and could be ready in about a week 
if he could get 15-20 at-bats during some 
exhibitions. 

For now, he’s just enjoying time with 
family and trying to remain grateful for 
his health and that of his family. 

“The minute I try to worry about things 
I can’t change, I can’t control or aren’t up 
to me, then I start getting anxious,” Ahmed 
said. 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Joey Rodriguez of Image Craft installs 
an advertising banner in front of Chase 
Field on March 26 in Phoenix. Arizona 
Diamondbacks shortstop Nick Ahmed 
said he would wear a protective mask if 
that’s what it would take to get back to 
playing baseball. 


Choo giving $1K 
each to Rangers’ 
minor leaguers 

Associated Press 

Rangers veteran Shin-Soo Choo is help¬ 
ing out financially strapped minor league 
players with the season on hold, giving 
$1,000 each to 191 of them who are in the 
Texas organization. 

Choo said Wednesday that he remem¬ 
bers the financial struggles when he was 
in the minors. The 37-year-old outfielder- 
designated hitter hopes the gifts will help 
ease those worries for the current minor 
leaguers, most he has never met, allowing 
them to stay focused on baseball. 

“I’ve done it before, minor leagues, seven 
years,” said Choo, who was 18 when he left 
South Korea to join the Seattle Mariners 
organization before the 2001 season. “I 
know right now the minor league system is 
better than 15-20 years ago, but still tough. 
Everything’s very difficult, especially 
money-wise.” 

Choo is one of a few mqjor league players 
helping. Colorado Rockies infielder Daniel 
Murphy gifted $100,000 on Wednesday to 
a fund operated by More Than Baseball, a 
nonprofit support group for minor league 
players. St. Louis pitcher Adam Wainwright 
gave $250,000 to that group last week, and 
his donation was earmarked specifically 
for Cardinals minor league players. 
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Khabib taps out 

Citing Russian quarantine, lightweight 

champ pulls out of fight» Page 54 
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THROWBACK 


In era of prolific collegiate scorers, Irish’s Austin Carr was among the best 


By Eric Olson 


ustin Carr played 
for Notre Dame in 
an era when prolific 
scorers dominated 
college basketball. 


At the time, it gave me a different status 
in the basketball world, f 

Austin Carr 

Notre Dame guard, on his 61-point performance in the 1970 NCAA Tournament 


m m college basketball. 1 on the points list. Niagara’s Bob Lanier, along with Carr, 
LSD’s Pete Maravich was Calvin Murphy, Purdue’s Rick were others putting up eye¬ 
scoring 40 a night and still No. Mount and St. Bonaventure’s popping numbers. 


It wasn’t until Carr scored a 
still-standing NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment-record 61 points against 
Ohio in the first round in 1970 
that, in his mind, he started to 
separate himself. 

“At the time, it gave me a dif¬ 
ferent status in the basketball 

SEE SCORERS ON PAGE 54 


Notre Dame's Austin Carr, above, averaged 34.6 points over 74 college games, a figure that still ranks No. 2 behind ‘Pistol’ Pete Maravich’s 44.4 with LSU. 


^ 01 ID DF AHEDC sports world pauses to join the rest of the world in fighting the coronavirus pandemic, you will 
UUIl IILHULIIO see fewer sports stories in Stars and Stripes. We look forward to resuming our normal coverage when 
the leagues and governing bodies determine it is safe for athletes and fans to return to competition. 
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